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A Full Report On the ACAS 2004 American Music Festival 


The American Composers 
Alliance gives this town 

one of the finest new music 
events every year. Billed as 
“the past, present and future 
of American music,” the 2004 
festival was again designed 
to show off the work of its 
members in a panoramic 
soundview of the current 
state of the art. But did 

we come away with anything 
about our musical past or 
where it’s all going? 


Rea 


Among the more ambitious works at the festival were: Excavating the Perfect 
Farewell, by Robert Carl (top left); Last Letters from Stalingrad with baritone 
Robert Osborne (large photo); and Lettere, by John Eaton (right). Above: BMI’s 
Ralph Jackson with ACA President Hubert Howe and Executive-Director Jasna 
Radonjic. (See pages 13-17.) 


PLUS 
= NMC GALA— 


How did NMCS Gala 2004 fare? Who were the standouts of this event? Why was the “envelope” 


chosen as a conspicuous symbol of the event? 


= INTERVIEW— An interview with composer and university professor Judith Shatin, who is making 
sound and other waves at the school founded by Thomas Jefferson. 

=» REVIEWS by Leo Kraft, David Cleary, John de Clef Pineiro, among others ... 
and a Fun puzzle. 
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Announcing a call for submissions to the 2005 HULTGREN SOLO 
CELLO WORKS BIENNIAL. This is a competition for living composers of 
any age held every other year. Cellist Craig Hultgren inconjunction with the 
Birmingham Art Music Alliance, the University of Alabama at Birmingham, 
Georgia State U., and the U. of Alabama will present a full-length concert 
of competition finalists in Birmingham, AL, Atlanta, GA and Tuscaloosa, AL. 
Audiences in attendance at the conclusion of the performances will vote to 
award the $1,000 Birmingham Prize, the $1,000 Atlanta Prize, and the $500 
Tuscaloosa Prize. Based upon such criteria as idiomatic craft, forward-look- 
ing conception, and innovative cello writing, a review panel will choose a 
single program of finalists to be presented in each city. This Biennial will 
include a publicly-released CD of the finalist compositions. The competition 
is open to solo cello works or works with cello and electronics (no other 
instruments). To apply, submit 1) a complete performance score and all ma- 
terials necessary for performance such as electronic components (DAT, CD or 
cassette formats are acceptable), 2) a cover letter signed by the composer 
containing the complete title of the applicant’s work, the date the piece 
was completed, the approximate length of the work, the composer's birth 
date and the applicant’s contact information such as postal address, tele- 
phone number and/or email address, 3) a concise paragraph of biographical 
material about the composer and a concise paragraph of program notes 
about the composition, and 4) a $7 handling fee (make checks payable to 
the Birmingham Art Music Alliance in US dollars). 

Materials should be sent to Hultgren Solo Cello Works Biennial: 1508 
13th Place South; Birmingham, AL 35205-6011; USA. The deadline for 
submissions is May 15, 2005. Applicants may submit only one, complete 
work. The work may be for an acoustic instrument, an amplified-acoustic 
or a purely electronic cello. Cello works with computer sound processing is 
possible through a Macintosh G4 Powerbook. Submission of recordings are 
optional but helpful. Composers of every nationality are eligible. 

For a list of the 2003 finalists: <http://artmusic.org/Biennial03.html> 
For more information: artmusic.org 


The NMC Global New-Music Calendar 

is a project we hope will serve as a principal feature of our web site. 
We believe it’s a worthwhile idea with great value attached to it, 
especially now in the face of starkly reduced interest in the posting 
by the established press of new-music events. (See “Speaking Out’) 
Please be assured that the calendar is in the process of develop- 
ment and that it’s sparse appearance thus far is due to the unfore- 
seen simultaneous coincidence of illness and personal distractions 
among its designated maintainers. We expect the calendar to be up 
and running at full speed by late spring or early summer of this 
year. Anyone interested in volunteering to keep track of new-music 
events in their own areas are welcome tp participate. E-mail us at 
publisher@newmusicon.org if you think you would like to play a role 
in this enterprise. 


REMINDER!! 


Always check the top line of your address label 
(back page) to see your subscription status. 


Photo credits: Joanna Morrissey (Robert Carl on cover); Peter Schaaf (Judith Shatin); and 
Arlene Gottfried (selected photos on pages 8 and 9); courtesy of ACA (photos pages 15-16) 
and on cover (except Robert Carl). All other photos derived from the Internet (courtesy 
of www.google.com). On cover in performance photo: with Robert Osborne, violist Ron 
Lawrence, percussionist Bill Trigg and guitarist David Tanenbaum. 

Note: Photo and art credits usually not provided by search engines. News and informa- 
tion courtesy of The New York Times and other sources on the Internet. Original puzzle 
constructs, by BLC. 
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IN THIS S ISSUE: The az 


was having a beer with John Race in 
an English pub, when he- unexpectedly 
blurted out the words “we lost.” He was, 
of course, referring to his battle with new 
music. The word mentioned by Rockwell at 
least (that Pleasants may or may not have - 
pointedly and grudgingly used to describe 
the enemy) was tenacity. It is widely ac- 
cepted now that his infamous book, The 
Agony of Modern Music, had turned out 
to be anything but a prescription for the 
future, and it is possible that Pleasants 
was miffed by that. ee 
But new music’s battle to survive e now 
has a new foe. The characteristic tenacity - 
that Pleasants suggested is still a power- 
ful asset, but it is now needed in the fight 
against the bottom-line mentality that 
pervades all of our commerce and all of 
our leisure activities today. This new foe 
starts at the very top with the architects 
of the new investor society and works its- 
way down to the poorest among us, those 
who are the ultimate victims. It has begun 
to poison the waters of the free press (free i 
not in the monetary sense) and the audio- 
visual media, as well. When the New York 
Times, the once great bastion of news and © 
views about the fine arts, decided to deci- 
mate its cultural events calendar, it was 
met with an outcry from the music commu- . 
nity that even the Young Turks over there 
had to sit up and take notice of. Much of 
that aforementioned tenacity showed its — 
angry face and the Times responded with 


a modicum of readjustments, not enough 


to mean much, to be sure. Hopefully, the 
battle will continue to be waged. The new- 
investors need to know that they do not 
have a monopoly on values. : 
The Times has for decades operated the 
finest music radio station in New York. 
But WOXR | has now been reduced to a near 
Orwellian humdrum medium for the Ba- 
roque/Classical/Romantic hit parade and 
rarely airs any modern music beyond Cop- 
land and Gershwin. (See the comments by . 
Barry. O'Neal.) At least there is still WNYC, 
though no longer a city-run station, which 
programs some novel new music and 


discussion led by John Schaefer. There is 


little station music elsewhere. 


But we are still optimistic. Granted that 


the comments published on our ‘Speaking 
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Out’ page in this issue barely scratch the 
surface of the war that rages between the 
cultured David and the Philistine Goliath, 
it still stands in stark contrast to the events 
and recordings that we review elsewhere in 
both the magazine and on our web site. 
Granted that many so-called composers 
are going in the wrong direction, but our 
special report on the ACA Festival of June 
2004 is as good an example of genuine te- 
nacity that one will find on today’s music 
scene. And we think you will enjoy discov- 
ering the remarkable musical intellect and 
“connoisseurship” displayed by composer 
Judith Shatin in a recent interview. Let 
the Philistines and the bottom-liners and 
all those tone-deaf baby boomers go their 
way; the tenacious new-music scene is now 
more exciting, adventurous and provoca- 
tive than it has been for a long while. We 
at NMC are enjoying it immensely. 


BMIs Ralph Jackson 

A DISCLAIMER ABOUT THE 2004 

ACA FESTIVAL: 

The organization behind this event has 
been a great contributor to the contem- 
porary music scene ever since it was es- 
tablished in 1937 by five major musical 
figures: Otto Luening, Henry Cowell, Virgil 
Thomson, Wallingford Riegger and Elliott 
Carter. Eventually, the ACA became closely 
allied with BMI, and that is why you see 
BMI's Ralph Jackson posing with the ACA's 
top execs on the cover photo. We think 
it is necessary that we make it clear this 
magazine has no relationship either with 
BMI (a huge for-profit music publisher) 
or to ASCAP, the other great protector of 
composers’ rights. We merely cite affilia- 
tions when they become part of some news 
Story. Nor should the fact that we honored 
two essential members of the ASCAP orga- 
nization with awards at our recent gala be 
seen as favoring one group over the other. 
If NMC does its job properly, there we will 
always be a natural balance in the atten- 
tion given each organization. M 


ASCAPS Fran Richard 
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BRAVI to... 


Choreographer Twyla Tharp, on her being 
one of eight honored with the National Medal 
of Arts presented by President George W. Bush 
and Mrs. Laura Bush in an Oval Office ceremony 
at the White House. It’s the nation’s highest 
honor for artistic excellence. Medals also 
went to the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, 
author Ray Bradbury, sculptor Frederick Hart 
(deceased), poet Anthony Hecht (deceased), 
wildlife artist John Ruthven, architectural 
historian Vincent Scully, and opera composer 
Carlisle Floyd ... Laura Kaminsky, who was 
appointed Director of the Conservatory of Music 
at Purchase College/SUNY in August 2004. 
Recent commissions 
include Piano Quartet 
for the Icicle Creek Music 
Festival, supported by a 
grant from the Jordan 
Foundation; Montypes 
for the Degas String 
Quartet, supported by 
a grant from the North 
Carolina Arts Council 
Music for Thelma for Violin and Piano, for 
the Cornish College of the Arts. In November, 
her Duo for Cello and Piano, commissioned 
by cellist Rhonda Rider, received its Boston 
premiere during new music week at Boston 
Conservatory ... F. Gerard Errante, who will be 
playing at ClarinetFest 2005 this coming July 
in Tokyo where he will also receive a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the International 
Clarinet Association. This is in large measure 
for helping to stimulate an interest in new 
music in the clarinet community and helping 
to create new repertoire for the instrument. He 
is in the process of writing an article for the 
International Clarinet 
Association journal, The 
Clarinet, on performing 
with electronics. Errante 
also played at the 3rd 
Annual International 
New Music Festival in Las 
Vegas, at the 3rd Practice 
Festival in Richmond 
and at ICMC in Miami. 
He premiered a piece by 
Judith Shatin in the Rotunda at the University 
of Virginia—the first concert of electro- 
acoustic music in Jefferson’s hallowed halls ... 
Lev Zhurbin, who has received a rash of kudos 
from the press for his recent compositions. The 
Boston Globe’s Richard Dyer wrote “...there’s 
no denying the ingenuity and skill of the 
arrangements, the native vitality of the music 
and the brilliance of the playing.” And the 
New York Times’ Anthony Tommasini” called 
one of the selections a gripping performance 
... Sydney Hodkinson, who currently holds 
the Almand Chair of Composition at Stetson 


Kaminsky 


Errante 


University, Deland, Florida, has been awarded 
two prizes from an international concert band 
competition held recently in Belgium. His 
23-minute work “Monumentum Pro Umbris” 
was given second prize at the Harelbeke Town 
of Music 2003-04 Concert Band Composition 
Contest held on November 7th, 2004 in the 
concert hall of C C Het Spoor in Belgium. 
The piece was also awarded the ‘Prize of the 
Audience’. An international jury of composers 
and conductors (from Austria, Belgium, UK 
and USA) found the Hodkinson composition 
“appreciated because of the powerful 
expression of his writing, the fine combination 
of sonorities in his instrumentation and 
also because the music is very clear and 
understandable without being cheap. That the 
audience was of the same belief is proven by 
the fact that his score also received the Prize 
of the Audience.” The contest is organized 
biannually by the Town 
of Harelbeke 

Judith Shatin, whose 
Fledermaus Fantasy, a 
flashily virtuosic and 
at times ironic piece, 
based on tunes from 
the Strauss operetta, 
and scored for solo 
violin, viola, cello, 
contrabass and piano, was toured in Japan by 
violinist Karen Murray and the Wiener Soloisten 
Ensemble in October. Other recent performances 
include Penelope’s Loom (electronic playback) 
at the Fourth Chilean Electroacoustic Festival 
and at the Pacific Electric concert at San 
Jose State University; presentation of three 
pieces at the Livewire Electroacoustic Concert 
at the University of Minnesota (Penelope’s 
Song, Hosech al P’ney HaTehom and Grito del 
Corazon), the premiere of Opinion is Power, an 
SATB setting of a phrase of Thomas Jefferson, 
at the Library of Congress, where it was 
conducted by Judith Clurman; and the premiere 
of Cherry Blossom and a Wrapped Thing, after 
Hokusai, for clarinet and multichannel audio 
performed by F. Gerard Errante in the dome 
room of the University of Virginia Rotunda. 
Upcoming projects include Civil War Memories 
for the Jane Franklin Dance Company, based 
in Arlington, VA; and Clavé commissioned by 
the new Ear Ensemble in Kansas City ... Debra 
Kaye, who recently served as a grant panelist 
for the Queens Council on the Arts... Mark N. 
Grant, whose newly published The Rise and Fall 
of the Broadway Musical, is receiving a lot of 
attention from the press. See page 24 for some 
of the raves reviews and other information 
about the book. [BRAVI is a special feature 
designed to highlight the accomplishments 
of NMC subscribers/supporters. To all of our 
subscribers: please let us know about your 
awards, promotions, appointments, and all 


such citations. ] M 
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Hodkinson 


Judith Shatin 


A Conversation with the Publisher 


alled “marvelously inventive” by the 
Washington Post and “exuberant and 
captivating” by the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Judith Shatin’s music is inspired by her explo- 
rations and inventive extensions of timbre. 
Her music ranges from acoustic to electronic 
and multimedia, from chamber and choral to 
orchestral. It is internationally performed, rang- 
ing from BAM’s Next Wave Festival to the World 
Music Days in Slovenia, and across Europe, to 
Israel and Asia. Her music can be heard on 
the Capstone, Centaur, Neuma, New World and 
Sonora labels. She has received commissions from 
the Ash Lawn Opera, Barlow Foundation, Core 
Ensemble, Kronos Quartet, National Symphony, 
Hexagon Ensemble and Wintergreen Performing 
Arts, the last through Americans for the Arts. A 
two-year retrospective of her work, culminating 
in the premiere of COAL, a folk oratorio scored 
for Appalachian ensemble, chorus and electron- 
ics, was sponsored by Shepherd College, with 
major funding from the Lila Wallace-Readers 
Digest Arts Partners Program. She has been in- 
volved in many residencies. Currently, Judith 
Shatin is William R. Kenan, Jr. Professor of Music 
and Director of the Virginia Center for Computer 
Music of the McIntire Department of Music at the 
University of Virginia. Her teaching focuses on 
composition, computer music and related topics. 


BLC: In the liner notes of your orchestral 
CD, ‘Piping the Earth; you are quoted as saying 
“Tve always wanted to create music that reso- 
nates, that you feel in your body and mind.” 
I was wondering if this involves a conscious 
decision on your part, something that deter- 
mines exactly how you are going to proceed 
with a composition, or rather something that 
you simply bring to the table in the hope that 
it will be borne out in the end by whatever 
means, perhaps by your own compositional 
skills and talents. 


JS: This does indeed involve a conscious 
decision about my compositional approach. I 
am interested in creating perceptible rhythmic 
frameworks and in developing musical struc- 
tures that invite both physical and intellectual 
response. 


BLC: Are good titles for your pieces of the 
utmost importance to you? I ask that because 
three of the titles in the album make refer- 
ence to ancient concepts derived from several 
cultures. The liner notes - quite perceptively 
written by David Schulman, by the way - also 
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Judith Shatin 


intimate that you have supplied a lot of ex- 
planatory commentary yourself. Of course, 
only you would know why you chose a particu- 
lar title and how it was designed to color your 
work. Do you feel then that your compositions 
cannot be appreciated until the listener care- 
fully reads your comments and understands 
the bases of the titles? 


JS: Titles are indeed important to me. I have 
loved and been inspired by words as long as I 
have been engaged by music. I used to write 
a fair amount of poetry, and am frequently in- 
spired by other types of narratives or art to 
create musical structures. I do believe that 
my music can be appreciated by the listener 
without reading my comments or studying the 
structure of the music. But, as is the case in 
appreciating a painting by Memling or a sym- 
phony by Mozart, the more you know the 
greater your understanding and pleasure will 
be. 


BLC: Of course, we can all agree that the 
compact disc is an attractive medium if for no 
other reason than its ability to reach thou- 
sands of music lovers willing to buy it and lis- 
ten. Another great advantage that it has over 
live performance is the freedom to listen again 
and again, especially to music that is complex 
and that may shift the listener’s judgment with 
each hearing. Does that attract you when you 
hear of an opportunity to cut a CD? 


JS: I believe that both the opportunity to 
reach people and to provide them the option 
of multiple listenings are excellent reasons to 
release CD’s. People often ask me whether re- 
cordings are available when they hear my mu- 
sic in concert. And, there is a much smaller 
limit to the number of people who hear one’s 


PHOTO CREDIT: PETER SCHAAF 


work in concert. So, for the time being, releas- 
ing CD’s makes one’s music more accessible as 
well as providing a means of studying it. And 
as methods for disseminating music over the 
internet continue to mature, I will increasingly 
use those as well. 


BLC: Our first introduction to your work in- 
volved some electronics. Let’s grant that your 
use of electronics brought about acoustically 
successful results. There were no electronics in 
this CD. Do you still feel it has further possi- 
bilities for you? Does it continue to have a fu- 
ture in music, as a tool, medium, instrument, 
whatever? 


JS: Electroacoustic music continues to fas- 
cinate me. And, though I have no samples on 
either of my recent CD’s (Piping the Earth and 
Dreamtigers), I expect to release electroacous- 
tic pieces on future CD’s. I believe it has a 
crucial role in my music. While I continue to 
enjoy composing for traditional acoustic in- 
struments, my abiding fascination with tim- 
bre has led me on a compelling journey into 
the world of digital media. I recently com- 
pleted my first piece involving multi-channel 
audio, Cherry Blossom and a Wrapped Thing 
(After Hokusai), for clarinet and electron- 
ics, for clarinetist F. Gerard Errante. In addi- 
tion, my interactive installation, Tree Music, 
commissioned for a sculpture exhibit by the 
University of Virginia, leaves me enthusiastic 
about interactive possibilities. I am confident 
that digital media will provide creative options 
that we can barely imagine. And in any case, it 
enables me to develop timbral worlds that are 
not otherwise available. 


BLC: May we talk just a bit about your own 
self-discovery? One is impressed from reading 
about your work’s inspirations and explana- 
tions and that there appears to be a genuine 
erudition coming out of studies that affected 
your thinking for life, not just in passing. 
Some might plain and simply call this intel- 
lect. If true, how would that have affected 
your discovery of music and your own personal 
life’s direction? 


JS: I don’t differentiate between my musical 
self and some other self! I have always had 
an overflowing curiosity and taken great plea- 
sure in learning. I chose to go to a liberal arts 
undergraduate institution (Douglass College), 
because I wanted to continue broad studies 
rather than focus exclusively on music. I did 
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focus more exclusively on music during stud- 
ies at the Aspen and Tanglewood Festivals, 
and while working on my MM at the Juilliard 
School. While there, my study with Milton Bab- 
bitt was especially important. I was captivated 
by the depth of his theoretical and composi- 
tional approach and decided to continue my 
graduate studies at Princeton, where I com- 
pleted the PhD. One of the joys of teaching 
at a University is the continued opportunity 
for learning. 


BLC: Is there an interest or background 
in music within your family? As you are well 
aware, the argument still goes on as to whether 
musical ability exists in one’s genes or merely 
the greater opportunities for earlier training. 
How do you see this question? 


JS: My parents were both trained as scien- 
tists—my father as a clinical psychologist and 
my mother as a medical bacteriologist. Though 
they both enjoyed music, neither had any 
particular background in it. However, my fa- 
ther worked with members of the Musicians 
Emergency Fund, and they suggested that he 
buy a piano. He did, and both I and my older 
sister gravitated to it. We were fortunate that 
our parents offered us piano lessons. In addi- 
tion, I took flute lessons at my public school 
in Albany, New York. Later, while living in 
South Orange, NJ, I sang in the school choir 
and played flute in the orchestra, continu- 
ing the latter through high school, and piano 
through college. 

I agree that early encouragement and sup- 
port make a tremendous difference in the 
development of whatever potential one is en- 
dowed with. This position is argued strongly 
in an article “Innate talents: Reality or Myth?” 
by Howe, Davidson and Sloboda and published 
in Behavioral and Brain Sciences. My hus- 
band, cognitive psychologist Michael Kubovy, 
assigned this article to students in our class, 
‘The Mind of the Artist’, taught by me and art 
historian David Summers at the University of 
Virginia. 


Shatin: “... the more 
intellectually prepared 
one is to experience any 
concert, the better” 


BLC: That idea [regarding Kubovy’s study 
in Shatin’s U. Va class] certainly seems appro- 
priate to musical studies, and I can see why 
your husband found your class to be a logi- 
cal testing ground for cognitive psychological 
research. 


JS: What we all wanted to do in our ‘Mind 
of the Artist’ class was to encourage students 
to challenge their preconceptions about what 
art is and what artists do. So, rather than serve 
as a testing ground for cognitive psychological 
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research, we wanted to give them access to 
the current work in this field. 


BLC: It’s also interesting that earlier you 
mentioned Milton Babbitt as a teacher with 


a great influence on your own musical direc- 
tions. It happens that the two composers I 
studied with, and who had both studied with 
Milton, found him to be enormously demand- 
ing in his expectations that students think 
about musically unrelated matters in order to 
broaden their perspectives. He too practiced a 
kind of cognitive psychology. Almost no one 
disagrees that Milton Babbitt has one of the 
most searching minds as both creator and 
teacher. At the same time, there are many who 
are totally antagonistic to his stance that the 
concert hall is not a place for entertainment 
and that the composer of serious music has 
an obligation perhaps to avoid treating acces- 
sibility as a given or taking the position that 
accessibility is exactly what is missing in new 
music today. I recall his expressing the belief 
(in a NY Times debate with John Corigliano) 
that he expects an audience to come to the 
concert hall intellectually prepared. Are you 
firmly in his corner on this? 


JS: What I did and do find so appealing in 
Milton is precisely the intellectual inquisitive- 
ness and searching nature of his approach, 
the seamless connection between his theoreti- 
cal and compositional work, the sense of how 
deeply and broadly music can count as investi- 
gation. As to expectations that students think 
about musically unrelated matters—I have 
two responses. One, virtually anything can be 
a musically related matter! Two, it’s crucial for 
composers to be informed well beyond what 
some would think of as “purely” musical mat- 
ters. I think we all need to understand the cul- 
tural contexts in which we work; to find ways 
to think about structure and design in relation 
to our creative process; to use the fascinating 
research currently being done in cognitive per- 
ception to help us think about compositional 
strategies. 

The issue of the concert hall is a vexing one 
on multiple counts. First, as I mentioned be- 
fore, the more intellectually prepared one is 


to experience any concert, the better. If I go 
to hear a concert of Northern Indian music, 
and know nothing of its theory and meaning, 
I will surely get less from the experience. The 
Same is true for a concert of any other music, 
from Adolph to Zwilich. That said, one can ex- 
perience pleasure and emotional response to 
music without having a deep understanding 
of the music-historical or theoretical elements 
involved. I think of music as nourishing the 
mind-body, rather than either/or. And I wish 
we could stop thinking of music as either 
“entertaining” or “demanding.” If by enter- 
taining, we mean engaging, and by demand- 
ing, we mean requiring us to actively respond, 
then I want both! Accessibility—is another 
problematic notion. Probably most would find 
Bach’s Goldberg Variations accessible, yet 
they are terrifically complicated. I think that 
accessibility has to do with a certain range 
of density of musical information and with 
our perceptual capacities for such musical 
elements as rhythm. 


BLC: Then you approach your role as 
teacher in the same way, expecting students 
to think out of the box, so to speak? 


JS: As is no doubt clear from my answers 
above, I expect students to care about ideas 
and concepts that might not be typically un- 
derstood as traditionally “musical.” One of the 
reasons that I enjoy teaching at the University 
of Virginia is the many opportunities for en- 
countering work such a variety of disciplines 
offers. A recent example is the terrific collo- 
quium that our colleague in Astronomy, Mark 
Whittle, offered on his sonification of the Big 
Bang. He explained how astonishingly long 
sound waves were created very soon after the 
Big Bang, and how they were involved in the 
creation of the universe, including the locus of 
star formation. He also gave the rationale for 
his fifty-octave transposition of the frequen- 
cies that enabled us to hear a sonic interpreta- 
tion of those original frequencies. 

And, in the context of my courses, I also ask 
students to read broadly. One recent example 
is Lydia Goehr’s book The Imaginary Museum 
of Musical Works, assigned in my seminar on 
American experimental music. It is a thought- 
provoking discussion of the notion of the 
musical work, surely a topic that composers 
should think about! 


BLC: Then exactly how do you approach 
your own composition students as to the 
question of considering the audience for their 
music? 


JS: I don’t see a discrepancy between 
the positive answer I gave before and con- 
sideration of the audience for our music. My 
students and I have indeed pondered the ques- 
tion of audience, and the larger one of commu- 
nity. We have considered not just concerts, but 
the many ways/places people encounter music. 
Some of my students are working on projects 
that reach audiences on the internet. Some 
want to create music that will be encountered 
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in surprising places. Some want to create 
music for the more social encounter of the 
concert hall. 


BLC: Tell us a bit more about your personal 
ideas regarding musical education. Is there a 
Shatin school of thought on the subject? 


JS: I have an approach to music education 
that combines elements of the conservatory 
and the university. I have always been frus- 
trated by the distinctions between the two. 
That perhaps accounts for my own educational 
choices. mentioned above. I always wished 
that elements of the conservatory and the 
academy could be combined. At the University 
of Virginia we have been building a program 
that combines the passion of music creating, 
music making and music thinking. I find this 
an exciting direction. Why? I want students to 
have the joy and insight only available through 
playing instruments. I want them to explore 
music theory, to be able to think in music, to 
understand what has mattered to composers; 
I want them to engage with the broader field 
and ongoing disciplinary changes. I also think 
that anyone serious about becoming a com- 
poser now should explore both acoustic and 
digital technologies. This was very much in 
mind when we developed our new PhD program 
in Composition and Computing Technologies. 


BLC: Would you be able to share with 
us your feelings about where you think your 
career ought to be going or actually is going? 
There’s composition vs. education. Will they 
remain in careful balance? Or perhaps there is 
a third destiny, an unexpected force that just 
might emerge and steer you along new paths. 


JS: Talking about a career is perhaps best 
done by those considering someone else’s 
work. I don’t think in terms of my career, but 
rather of the adventure I’ve embarked upon. 
The territory is out there, but much remains to 
be discovered. Projects lead me in different, 
often unexpected directions. 

For example, working on my folk oratorio, 
COAL, based on the lore and culture of coal 
mining in West Virginia, opened completely 
new areas for me. I undertook research in a 
variety of settings, ranging from the archives 
of West Virginia University to the National 
Mine Health and Safety Academy in Beckley, 
WV. I worked with some amazing old-time 
Appalachian musicians, including singer Ginny 
Hawker and guitarist/singer Tracy Schwartz. 
I participated in a class in Appalachian sing- 
ing at the Augusta Heritage Center in Elkins, 
VA. In the course of these explorations, I met 
people from all walks of life, from miners to 
company owners, and harvested sounds in a 
working coal mine in Twilight, West Virginia. 
This piece was commissioned as part of a 
two-year residency of my music, sponsored by 
the Lila Wallace-Readers Digest Arts Partners 
Program at Shepherd College in West Virginia. 

Another project that involved my increas- 
ing interest in how music can respond to envi- 
ronmental issues was Singing the Blue Ridge, 
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for mezzo, baritone, orchestra and electronics 
made from wild animal calls, on commission 
from Wintergreen Performing Arts, through 
Americans for the Arts. I also participated 
in the larger project, Preserving the Rural 
Soundscape, whose goal was to create arts- 
based civic dialogue that engaged people in 
considering the impact of development on our 
sounding environment. We are so often more 
visually attuned to our environments that we 
don’t pay attention to the change, including 
degradation, of our sounding environment, 
by development, and how the larger animal 
world figures in that environment. An upcom- 
ing composition on this theme is For the 
Birds, for amplified cello and electronics, for 
cellist Madeleine Shapiro. In this case, the 
electronics are based on bird calls from the 
Yellowstone area, and the intent is to draw our 
attention to the continuum between us and 
them. And of course the title also refers to 
Cage’s book of the same title. 

Other current adventures include composi- 
tion of Civil War Memories, an electronic piece 
commissioned by Jane Franklin Dance for her 
Ridge Line Project. Slated to be premiered 
at Fort C.F. Smith Park in Arlington, VA, on 
April 10 and then to move to Gunston Theatre 
One on April 28, this project involved us both 
in researching the Civil War fortifications in 
Washington, as well as delving into letters and 
diaries that have helped shape the piece. For 
the latter, I made use of my colleague Ed Ayers 
extraordinary web-based archive, The Valley of 


omposers 
oncordance 


the Shadow. He also participated by reading 
passages that form the raw material of some 
of the sections. 


Additional projects under development range 
from interactive music/video and dance to op- 
era. In the end, composing is a way of engag- 
ing with and responding to the wider world. 
Upcoming performances also reflect my range 
of interests. The Azure Ensemble will give the 
chamber version premiere of my Three Sum- 
mers Heat, for soprano, flute, viola and harp at 
Merkin Hall on March 19; the newEar Ensemble 
will premiere Clavé on May 5; and on May 15 
Da Capo Chamber Players will give the New 
York premiere of Grito del Corzon for cham- 
ber ensemble, electronics and video, the latter 
by videographer Katherine Aoki, at the Knit- 
ting Factory. Originally commissioned by the 
Barcelona New Music Ensemble for a program 
called Painting Music, my piece was inspired 
by Goya’s powerful Black Paintings. 


BLC: Thank you for this fascinating and 
impressive tour through the mind of a com- 
poser and teacher, which I have found, among 
other things, refreshingly honest. NMC will re- 
main continually interested in your thoughts, 
your work, and your concerns 


Additional information about Judith Shatin’s 
music can be found at www.judithshatin.com 


Tuesday, May 24, 2005 


NYU Frederick Loewe Theatre 
35 W. 4th Street, New York City 


(between Washington Square East and Greene St.) 


SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO MEYER KUPFERMAN 


Brian Ferneyhough 
Alla Borzova 


Patrick Hardish 


Libby Larsen 
Marc Antonio Consoli 


Meyer Kupferman 
Meyer Kupferman 


Unity Capsule (flute) 
Images Francaises (violin 
& piano) 
Fantasy Swing (piano & 
drum set) 
Birdcall (sax & cello) 
Sciuri Novi IV 
(horn & electronics) 
Moonsticks (marimba) 
Five Flicks (clarinet & piano) 


Performed by: Erin Lesser, flute; Esther Lamneck, clarinet; Paul Bro, sax; 
Karl Kramer, horn; Peter Jarvis, marimba; Tom Goldstein, percussion; Alla Borzova, 
Paul Hoffmann, piano; Ana Milosavjevic, violin; Kurt Fowler, cello. 


Tickets $12, $8, students, seniors, TDF accepted. For further information: 
<www.composersconcordance.org> or (212) 564-4899. 
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NMCs Gala 2004 
Dramatizes the “Envelope” 


“e Willa Conrad spoke about 


the important work of the 
Music Critics Association of 
North America (MCANA)...” 


Building an awards ceremony and fund-raiser 
around the theme “Pushing the Envelope,” NMC 
paid tribute to its own Editorial Advisory staff, 
to its hosts at New York University’s Steinhardt 
School of Education and to all those in the 
new-music field who have kept the arts alive 
and kicking, mainly through good teamwork. 
The envelope metaphor seemed appropriate 
enough, reminding us of the hours upon hours 
we all spend sending letters to our supporters, 
the events in which recognition is paid to the 
most deserving among us, as in “The envelope, 
please!,” and the technical term now famil- 
iar to musicians working with electronics and 
theoretical sonic concepts, as, e.g., the ADSR 
envelope. 

Those connections were fully wired on the 
evening of September 20th at the Frederick 
Loewe Theater. 
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Four well chosen awardees received plaques 
and adoring words from associates. Some of 
the very best performers were on hand to play 
the music of Stefan Wolpe, Ron Mazurek, Jim 
Stepleton, Leo Kraft and Dan Godfrey. One of 
the highlights was the playing of Mr. Mazurek’s 
“electro-meditative” Satori, music requiring a 
skillful collaboration between a live clarinetist 
and tape, some of which was spontaneously 
invented. The work was imbued with intri- 
cately shifting lines in terms of tempo, rhythm 
and color, with a largely pentatonic character. 
Dr. Esther Lamneck, in perfect control of her 
instrument and then some, simply brought the 
house down. 

After paying tribute to Stefan Wolpe on the 
occasion of his recent centennial two years 
ago, pianist Cheryl Seltzer played a landmark 
solo work of his, Form for Piano. Melanie Mi- 


trano, accompanied by pianist Judith Munro 
de Wette, sang “At the Beach,” an aria from Mr. 
Stepleton’s new acclaimed opera, The Awaken- 
ing. Another outstanding clarinetist, Joseph 
Rutkowski, played Leo Kraft’s New Songs from 
Old: Fantasy on Traditional Jewish Motifs. Then 
the Cassatt String Quartet brought the program 
to a resounding conclusion with two move- 
ments from Dan Godfrey's String Quartet #1. 
We were happy to learn that many at the 
event expressed their belief that this was the 
most successful music program of the four 
awards galas NMC has held since 1998 when 
Francis Thorne was presented with the very 
first New Music Champion award. And the talk 
from the stage went very well, too. We heard 
Leo Kraft toast his long-time friend, Frances 
Richard, with kindness and affection in his 
typically witty way with words. Ms. Richard, 
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our fourth living recipient of the ‘Champ’ hon- 
or, gracefully acknowledged her appreciation. 
Jimmy Paulk, who shares personal roots with 
Shirley Fleming (both hail from the state of 
Georgia), had nothing but praise for this mod- 
est, demure and very warm writer on music for 
many publications. Her selection as outstand- 
ing New-Music Critic was only tempered by the 
fact she could not be present; unfortunately 
for us (certainly not for her) she was on as- 
signment in the land of Switzerland. Our host- 
ess for the evening, Mimi Stern-Wolfe, pre- 
sented a special token of recognition to Fran 
Richard’s right hand at ASCAP, Cia Toscanini, 
for administrative excellence on behalf of liv- 
ing composers. And in another informative 
talk, the Newark Star-Ledger’s music critic Wil- 
la Conrad spoke about the important work of 
the Music Critics Association of North America 
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(MCANA), and the criticism study undertaken 
in collaboration with Columbia University. She 
then presented our Lion Cub award (formerly 
the Cappy) to Zachary Lewis, a young reviewer 
with whom she had worked on the critics’ sur- 
vey and who has now joined our own staff. 
Mr. Lewis received both a plaque and a check 
for $250. 

Your publisher did not fail to thank the 
two NYU faculty members who made the 
whole event possible - Dinu Ghezzo, director 
of the Composition and Theory Program and 
Robert Rowe, director of NYU’s Music Technology 
Program. 

The evening’s doings continued with a 
warm and friendly invitation by Jimmy Paulk 
to his Allstate Insurance office located just 
a few blocks south of Loewe. As the person 
with the responsibility to see that all of the 


They made it happen: (Clockwise from far left) 

Willa Conrad presenting Lion Cub plaque to Zachary 
Lewis; Jimmy Paulk; Cassatt String Quartet (L-R, 
Tawnya Popoff, Nicole Jonnson, Muneko Otani, 
Jennifer Lesnnower); Cia Toscanini; Esther Lamneck, 
with clarinets; Daniel Godfrey; New Music Champion 
Fran Richard, with Leo Kraft; Ron Mazurek; 

Mimi Stern-Wolfe; and BLC. 


Esther Lamneck... 
“brought the house 
down” with her 
clarinet 


details were put in place, your publisher has 
to readily admit that the overall success of 
the evening was personally heartwarming. 
Many thanks are owed to members of the staff 
not yet mentioned, such as webmaster Mike 
Thurlow, Associate Managing Editor Peter Kroll, 
and CompCord directors Joseph Pehrson and 
Pat Hardish. Rose James, our always reliable 
reception committee chairperson, and friends 
Steve Sheppard and Tony Spalla, were also 
immensely helpful. 
Look for our next report in 2006. 


M 


REMINDER!! 
Always check the top line of 
your address label (back page) to see 
your subscription status. 
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What’s ‘Next?’ 
by David Cleary ©2004 

Elena Ruehr: Sky Above Clouds © Stephen 
Hartke: Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra, 
“Landscapes with Blues” © Evan Ziporyn: 
War Chant ¢ David Rakowski: Persistent 
Memory * Augusta Read Thomas: Aurora. 
Presented by the Boston Modern Orchestra 
Project. Jordan Hall, New England Conser- 
vatory, Boston, MA. May 21, 2004. 

The program for this concert bore the cryp- 
tic title “Next,” without further elaboration. It 
proved to be a series of selections by some of 
America’s most notable mid-career tonemeis- 
ters and was almost without exception a must- 
hear event. 

Three of the five entries showed modest 
kinship to process/ostinato idioms. In Sky 
Above Clouds (1989) by Elena Ruehr, such 
figures serve as a subtle background motor 
around which melodies and fragments seduc- 
tively hover; low-key use of shifting meters 
and phrasing keep the music from becoming 
stodgy. Its cunning orchestration, inventively 
expressed narrative curve shape, and felicitous 


Sat 


Elena Ruerh 


handling of Americana-inspired tonality stamp 
it as a winner. In Stephen Hartke’s Concerto for 
Clarinet and Orchestra “Landscapes with Blues” 
(2001), patterned figures take a back seat to 
an ethos skillfully cannibalizing jazz, blues, 
and ethnic styles into something inimitably 
Hartke. By and large tonally focused with some 
thickening discords, it’s an irresistible listen 
that expertly evokes suave, soulful, and jaun- 
ty moods. And while lengthy, its somewhat 
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sprawling feel seems hot-climate relaxed, not 
thoughtlessly careless. By far the most unusual 
entry heard, War Chant (2004) by Evan Ziporyn 
lacks the others’ overall architectural integrity 
but still has its merits. Uniquely colorful scor- 
ing is only the most obvious manifestation of 
this composer's desire to create a piece that 
dreams beyond the ordinary. Tonally derived 
harmonies neatly incorporate glissandi and 
microtones, and unfolding of material takes 
many surprising twists. 

While Persistent Memory (1997) by David 
Rakowski and Aurora (2000) by Augusta Read 
Thomas have East Coast roots, neither proves 
anything but wonderful to hear. Rakowski’s 
two movements delineate ternary and varia- 
tion formats without a hint of stuffiness. 
The sturdy material is handled here with 
crafty inspiration, its masterful spinning of 
seamless counterpoint being only the most 
obvious manifestation. And while textures are 
often full, there’s never a dense or clogged 
measure. In her work for piano and chamber 
orchestra, Read Thomas breaks all the rules of 
concerto writing and still comes out on top. 
The keyboard more often than not busies itself 
with textural and punctuation ideas, letting 
the ensemble assume center stage. The coda’s 
preoccupation with newly entering soprano 
and bells may feel jarring to some. But this 
ethereal ending seems like a natural, if un- 
usual, outgrowth of earlier melodic lines and 
ringing-point sounds. And the pianist gets 
a sufficient share of focus, especially in the 
various brief cadenzas, so that one can truly 
call this a soloist’s vehicle. Like all this com- 
posers work, forms are compellingly expressed 
and scoring is vibrant. Fine works both. 

Gil Rose led his excellent ensemble with 
unmistakable skill, featuring a meticulous ear 
for balance and detail. Pianist Ursula Oppens 
and clarinetist Richard Stoltzman showed why 
they are among today’s pre-eminent soloists in 
their respective fields. Scintillating finger work 
and round, hall-filling sound were the order of 
the day from both. From the orchestra, Kendra 
Colton (soprano) and Neil DeLand (horn) con- 
tributed memorably in exposed passages. 

So if “Next” here is meant as a synonym for 
“essential event,” your reviewer heartily concurs. 


Still in a League of Its Own 
by Leo Kraft ©2004 
‘League/ISCM! Music by Menachem Zur, 
Barbara White, Louis Fujinami Conti, 


Haskell Small and Jeffrey Stadelman. Sue 
Ann Kahn, flute; Michiyo Suzuki, clarinet; 
Michael Aberback, percussion; Christopher 
Oldfather, piano; Benjamin Kreith, violin; 
Joanne Lin, cello; Louis Karchin, conduc- 
tor. Elebash Recital Hall, The Graduate 
Center, CUNY. May 26, 2004. 

The concert opened auspiciously with A 
Note for a Neighbor, by Menachem Zur, which 
won the 2003 League/ISCM Composers Compe- 
tition. The ensemble consists of clarinet, vio- 
lin, cello, and piano. Like so many other works 
on this program, this composition was made 
of short fragments in each instrument, which 
combined to make a whole. The term “neigh- 
bor” refers to a Korean friend of the composer, 
but also to the use of neighbor notes which 
permeate this short, intense composition. Mr. 
Zur has a fine ear for instrumental sonorities 
and the sound of this brief piece was consis- 
tently engaging. 

Barbara White’s, When the Smoke Clears, for 
cello, violin, and marimba focussed on the 
middle and high registers, creating traceries of 
elegant sound, quite charming. For the most 
part, the piece is rather quiet, forming a nice 
contrast to the rest of the program. Despite 
the light textures of most of the piece, there is 
one strong climax, preceded by the marimba’s 
unexpected outburst in the low register. The 
ending returns to the calm of the opening. The 
piano trio by Jeffrey Nichols also gave much 
attention to light and airy sounds. Feathery 
chords interspersed with quickly-moving lines 
propelled the music forward, and when it was 
over I felt that my ears had been cleansed. 

Reflections from the Mirror of Time by Louis 
Fujinami Conti, for flute, clarinet, violin, cello, 
piano, and percussion was conducted by Mr. 
Karchin. It uses elements of early 20th century 
music, somewhat French in character to create 
an atmosphere which is nostalgic and rather 
expressive. It seemed to me, however, that the 
emphasis on motivic development and indeed 
repetition did not sit comfortably with the 
harmony and mood of the music. In any event, 
my enjoyment of the composition began on a 
fairly high level and decreased steadily as the 
music tried to find its way to the end. 

Seeing the title Twelve Snippets by Haskell 
Small on the program I wondered how small 
a snippet could be. Apparently the answer is 
very short indeed. Mr. Small’s work, for flute, 
clarinet, cello, and piano probably set a new 
record for brevity. The fragments proved to be 
quite engaging, and left me with the desire to 
hear more, and perhaps that was the compos- 
er's intention. 

The largest work on the program was Jef- 
frey Stadelman’s Aerial for flute, clarinet, per- 
cussion, violin, and cello, conducted by Mr. 
Karchin. It was an appropriate conclusion to 
a fine concert, with full textures and strong 
sonorities, a mettlesome work. Mr. Stadel- 
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man shows real promise; he is a composer to 
watch. 

Several of the works had in common a way 
of combining musical lines that I want to call 
“ensemble melody”. That is, there is a strong 
sense of melodic continuity and yet no one 
instrument predominates for more than a few 
measures. The similarity of approach does not 
suggest that all the pieces sounded alike. On 
the contrary, clear differences came through 
despite the similarities. Mr. Zur’s music was 
the most chromatic; Miss White's work far more 
diatonic, as was Mr. Nichols’. Even though both 
were predominantly in the upper half of the 
registral spectrum, they were quite different 
in character. Mr. Stadelman’s music, using the 
Same general method, conveyed its own sense 
of a certain kind of activity and a definite mu- 
sical personality. 

Finally, it remains to add that the perfor- 
mances were on a high level and presented 
the music to good advantage. The usual audi- 
ence of loyal devotees responded to the music 
warmly. I found this evening particularly stim- 
ulating as it presented a musical impulse which 
has been developing in the last few years and 
which bears promise of becoming an important 
stream in contemporary composition. 


Where There’s a Will 

There’s Weill 

by B.L.C. ©2004 
‘THE MUSIC OF PATRICIA LEONARD AND 
FRIENDS. Leonard: Strangely Close Yet Dis- 
tant; Prelude for Strings; Longing; Remem- 
ber Me; The Source; The Picture of Dorian 
Gray ® Scott Ethier: Room Service; Dave the 
Guesser; December œ David Homan: Tied to 
Another © Clint Edwards: Requiem © Tom 
Cipullo: Going; Why I Wear My Hair Long; 
The Pocket Book; Touch Me. Performances 
by the composers and others. Weill Recital 
Hall at Carnegie Hall. May 26, 2004. 

If you can muster the talent and the cash 
to pay the rental, Weill Recital Hall is where 
to program your music in Manhattan. It’s been 
a part of the Carnegie complex for decades, 
expressly designed to offer an emerging com- 
poser or performer a stage on which to shine. 
The admission price is reasonable, so one can 
expect an audience made up of more than just 
loyal friends and associates. It holds 270 peo- 
ple. Obviously Patricia Leonard, a Boston-born 
and-bred composer, felt it was time to make 
such a move, building her program around 
works she felt would best represent her cur- 
rent level of accomplishment. She also appears 
to be thoughtful to her musical friends, as her 
title suggests, and all of them also served as 
performers, specifically as pianist in their own 
songs and small chamber works. 

These “friends” offered music we felt was 
a bit uneven, though the singing of Lauren 
Bradley was exceptional. One friend/composer 
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stood out, and he was the last but not least to 
be heard—Tom Cipullo, whose songs continue 
to intrigue us with their quality and variety. 
His role as accompanist seemed to assure so- 
prano Melanie Mitrano that her singing would 
be in good hands. We feel that her perfor- 
mance of Touch Me (words 
by the late distinguished 
Stanley Kunitz) was (if we 
may be permitted to engage 
in the vernacular) as good as 
it gets. This song is the kind 
that will grace Mr. Cipullo’s 
repertoire in big fashion and 
create a legacy for him that 
will be hard to match. The 
sincerity and depth of emo- 
tion here are stunning and 
just simply unforgettable. 
Nonetheless, Ms. Mitrano 
had other challenges before 
Touch Me: she could be ques- 
tioning and apprehensive in 
Going (words by Elizabeth 
Hurwitt); playfully sensual 
in Why I Wear My Hair Long (words by Marilyn 
Kallett); and outrageously satiric in The Pock- 
etbook (Kallett again). (The reader should be 
apprised that Ms. Mitrano is an active contrib- 
utor to this magazine, but we concede there 
is no reason not to hear Cipullo’s songs per- 
formed by others.) 

So that clears the way for a view of Ms. 
Leonard’s work. She appeared in the debut pro- 
gram of the New York Composers Circle (NMC, 
v11#2, Summer 2003), but we missed her en- 
try by showing up late. Her work, while hardly 
what is generally referred to now as “cutting 
edge,” has much to admire. If she has any 
big thematic conceptions to her credit, they 
did not appear on this program, though her 
opening Strangely Close Yet Distant and clos- 
ing The Picture of Dorian Gray reveal musical 
sophistication and a high level of craftsman- 
ship. The opener compresses a complex string 
of thoughts into 12-minutes of shifting music 
appealing in design. The title is drawn from 
Alma Mahler's description of the painter Oskar 
Kokoschka, with whom she had an intense re- 
lationship. The piece is inspired by Kokoschka’s 


Tom Cipullo 


“ ,.. musical sophistication 
and a high level of crafts- 
manship” 


painting The Bride of the Wind, which Leon- 
ard felt symbolized their relationship. And it 
uses music by Gustav Mahler, to whom Alma 
had been married. An important role is given 
music from the final movement of Mahler’s 
Ninth Symphony. Beginning in somber fash- 
ion, Leonard uses that music to bridge original 


themes representing Alma and Oskar. They all 
build upon one another until they crash into 
a frenzied climax. The madness then subsides 
and ends with tremolos in the strings, perhaps 
suggesting the evanescence of the mysterious 
bride and the wind in the painting. We'd like 
to think that the players, 
violist Daniel Panner, cellist 
Alberto Parrini and pianist 
Adrienne Kim, actually felt 
the emotions in the piece 
quite thoroughly and were 
carefully chosen by the com- 
poser. Such is not always the 
case, but these players im- 
pressed. 

“Dorian Gray,” an even 
shorter composition, was 
certainly not so named just 
to mislead the listener, but 
it seems to suggest rather 
than literally parallel the 
Oscar Wilde novel. We some- 
how expected more drama 
in the content and, though 
Ms. Leonard claims her work has a violent 
conclusion, we feel not violent enough, in 
fact somewhat timid. After all, this is about 
a man who causes death and misery to those 
around him without the slightest bit of re- 
morse nor outward sign of aging. Only in the 
climactic moment of self-hate when he de- 
stroys his own painted image, do the chick- 
ens come home to roost. Perhaps Ms. Leon- 
ard might consider renaming the work Portrait 
of a Wicked Soul and scoring the work for a 
large chamber orchestra. It just might make 
a difference. 

Elsewhere, we heard her Prelude for Strings, 
composed in 1995 while still a student. It’s an 
interesting piece, admittedly prompted by Jo- 
hannes Brahms’ development of motives. Ms. 
Leonard is excellent at scoring and keeping 
the composition moving. She also understands 
the nature of the string quartet; her inten- 
tion to give each member a voice in a musi- 
cal conversation came to fruition. The quartet 
was made up of violinists Pauline Kim and Ana 
Milosavljevic, violist Panner and cellist Parrini. 
The Source is a fine work for solo piano, us- 
ing a single motive as the springboard (the 
source, if you will) of the piece. In its progres- 
sion through varying contour we hear a bold 
statement, followed by a fast, toccata-like 
shift in tempo and then a big climax before 
returning to the source of all of this “energy,” 
as she puts it. Ms. Leonard also programmed 
two songs. Baritone Derrick Ballard with pia- 
nist Edwards performed Longing (words by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar). Though intended to be wist- 
ful and yearning, that emotion seems to take a 
backseat to the general musical line, which is 
sometimes too forthright. On the other hand, 
Remember Me, is a very effective contempla- 
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tion of death and its consequences for one’s 
survivors. Ms. Bradley reached the audience 
with purity of sound and with intense emo- 
tion. Overall, Patricia Leonard, did a service- 
able job in this concert, considering all of the 
usual politics and the debts that have to be 
paid off. She is a composer who, if not fully 
mature, is on the right path. Now is a good 
time for those who adore the great traditions 
of music—tonal music, music that really sings 
and reaches the heart. We are in that phase of 
the cycle. Hello! [See the web site update for 
the Fall 2004 issue for a more complete review 
of this concert] 


An Eclectic Retrospective 

by JoyEllen Snellgrove ©2004 
‘NEW MUSIC NOW!’ Tom Beyer: RE (2004) * 
e Patrick Hardish: Sonorities VII (2004) * 
e Leonard Lehrman: Five Duets (1981- 
2003)* © Theodore Chanler: Five Songs 
(1925-1942) © John Eaton: Fantasy Ro- 
mance (1989) © William Anderson: Some- 
times (1999)* © Otto Luening: Gargoyles 
(1960) œ Arthur Kreiger: Rainsticks 
(1999). Various performers. Presented by 
Composers Concordance. NYU Frederick 
Loewe Theater, NY, NY. May 27th. (*de- 
notes world premiere) 

Composers Concordance concluded its sec- 
ond decade with a diverse collection of works 
at this final concert of the season. A profu- 
sion of contrasting aesthetic goals made the 
concert more mixed and less focused than 
some CompCord offerings of the past. But 
even though the evening failed to coalesce 
into a unified whole, there was much to en- 
gage the audience’s interest, and the mix of 
voices was a fitting reflection of our musical 
time. Musical differences were easiest to per- 
ceive in works with similar instrumentation. 
Two works for live instrument with electronics, 
although next to each other on the program, 
were separated from each other by almost four 
decades in compositional time. Not surpris- 
ingly, they used the electronic element in op- 
posing ways. Otto Luening’s 1960 Gargoyles, 
a classic of the genre, sets a violin against 
a tape of simple analog synthesizer sounds. 
Violinist Lynn Bechtold’s sensitive playing 
evoked the impression of fragility in the face 
of an overwhelming mechanized environment. 
In Rainsticks (1999), by Arthur Kreiger, the 
synthesized / sampled part cooperates with 
and extends the soloist’s dynamic and timbral 
range. It is a dramatic and lively piece and 
a virtuoso display for vibraphone player Peter 
Jarvis. 

Mr. Jarvis played another work, also com- 
posed in 1999 but artistically far removed from 
Rainsticks. Sometimes, by William Anderson, is 
a quiet exploration of shifting patterns. The 
composer eschews dramatic gesture and wide 
shifts in tessitura. Mr. Anderson demonstrates 
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a possibly unwarranted faith in the audience 
to follow his motifs as they move through 
complex harmonic development without much 
dynamic emphasis or contrast. The impressive- 
ly versatile Mr. Jarvis played Sometimes with 
appropriate restraint and subtlety, just as he 
played Rainsticks with flamboyant eneray. 

Two song cycles, Leonard Lehrman’s Five Du- 
ets for soprano, tenor and piano, and Theodore 
Chanler’s Five Songs for tenor and piano, are 
related in their artistic approach, although 
widely separated by time period. Both cycles 
use texts ranging from the English Renais- 
sance to the 20th Century, and each song 
is a straightforward and accessible art song 
treatment of its text. One marked difference, 
however, is in the composers’ approach to the 
singers as actors. Mr. Chanler’s songs use the 


Pat Hardish 


singer to personify the narrator or protagonist. 
Mr. Lehrman’s vocal parts are more abstract, 
expressing the mood of the text without in- 
terpreting the words too directly. Two of Mr. 
Lehrman’s duets were entirely a cappella, and, 
despite one false start, tenor Paul Sperry and 
soprano Helene Williams approached the ex- 
posed sustained lines gracefully and smoothly. 
Overall, they sang the Lehrman duets ac- 
curately and with a nice tone, but somehow 
cautiously. Mr. Sperry showed more animation 
when singing the Chanler songs, a regular part 
of his repertoire. 

The remaining works on the program had 
little in common with each other or with the 
works already described. John Eaton’s Fantasy 
Romance features harmonics and a stream-of- 
consciousness compositional approach, played 
expressively by pianist Paul Hoffmann and 
cellist Jeffrey Shah. Composer/percussionist 
Tom Beyer’s audio/visual creation RE presents 
a number of words beginning with the letters 
“re”, and insistently pairs each word with a 
visual shape or motion that usually seems 
unrelated (why should regeneration be a tri- 


angle?). Mr. Beyer’s decision to focus his piece 
around words is mysterious, as there appears 
to be no intended textual meaning. 

Finally, Patrick Hardish’s Sononties VII was 
the one of the evening’s highlights. An appeal- 
ing clarinet solo painted with a melancholy 
harmonic palette, the work is part of Mr. Hard- 
ish’s “Sonorities” series of solo instrumental 
pieces using extended techniques. The com- 
poser borrows most of the tricks from jazz, but 
he uses them in a decidedly classical idiom. 
Clarinetist Esther Lamneck brought fluidity to 
the busy opening and closing sections, and 
played the bluesy middle section with style. 

Overall, the concert’s uneasy marriage of 
aesthetic goals was in many ways a virtue. The 
variety of musical voices available to the audi- 
ence of today is exciting, if sometimes con- 
fusing, and a responsible presenter should be 
inclusive and take risks. I look forward to the 
third decade of CompCord, and hope that its 
concerts continue to challenge us with eclec- 
ticism. 


Tributes to the Poets 
by Leo Kraft ©2004 
Songs and piano solos by Edward T. Cone, 
Frank Retzel, Arlene Zallman, J. Mark St- 
ambaugh, Louis Karchin. League/ISCM. 
Symphony Space. June 9, 2004. 

A splendid recital of recent American songs 
concluded the season of the League/ISCM on 
June 9, 2004. Elizabeth Farnum was the so- 
prano, while Christopher Oldfather held forth 
at the piano. 

The opening group of songs, New Weather 
(poems of Paul Muldoon) by Edward T. Cone set 
a high level for the evening. The vocal lines are 
full of life, the piano parts quite imaginative, 
and the totality was altogether remarkable. Mr. 
Cone’s songs were something of a revelation 
to me, for I had not heard any of his music in 
recent years and was quite impressed by the 
vitality and youthful quality of the octogenar- 
ian composer. 

Three songs to poems of Seamus Heaney, by 
Frank Retzel, were well-wrought and attrac- 
tive, in the mainstream of today’s musical lan- 
guage. The composer caught the spint of the 
poetry admirably, and vocal and instrumental 
parts were well balanced. 

The only piano solo on the program was 
Arlene Zallman’s Variations on a Villanella by 
Marenzio. The music is clearly related to the 
traditional variation form, but in reverse. That 
is, the theme emerges in its original form only 
at the very end. The composer's thinking is 
rather complex, and it is difficult to follow the 
sequence of events without the aid of the pro- 
gram notes. I found some parts of the piece 
quite expressive, but at times I lost the thread 
of the musical continuity, and the whole did 
not add up to a satisfying work. 

Five Songs by J. Mark Stambaugh seemed 
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fragmentary in their approach, but the frag- 
ments blended together nicely, and the result 
was an interesting interplay of moods. The 
vocal lines were particularly expressive, and 
Miss Farnum took full advantage of what they 
had to offer. 

The poetry of Mallarmé is elusive at best, 
but Louis Karchin’s elucidation in the program 
notes made the composer's intention quite 
clear. Setting such complex poetry to music is 
quite a challenge, but Mr. Karchin’s expressive- 
ness carried the day. The concert concluded 
with another work by Mr. Karchin, Carmen de 
Boheme. The high spirited text by Hart Crane 
met its match in the music of Mr. Karchin, in 
which oblique references to the famous opera 
pointed up the vivacious quality of the music. 

Throughout the evening Miss Farnum and 
Mr. Oldfather performed with such perfect 
ensemble that I could imagine them having 
worked together for many years. The singer 
knew how to color each phrase in a way that 
brought out the meaning of the words (which 
is just what one hopes for in a singer), with 
admirable diction. At the piano, Mr. Oldfather 
contrived to be assertive and supportive at the 
same time. His range of dynamics, from barely 
audible to full-bodied and sonorous was par- 
ticularly impressive. 

Reflecting on the evening's events, I re- 
called that the art song once was the province 
of well-meaning but not particularly ambitious 
American composers; the vocal lines were 
agreeable, the piano parts subordinate, and 
the whole was in terribly good taste. By con- 


“ ... high spirited text 
by Hart Crane met its 
match in the music of 
Mr. Karchin” 


trast the music heard at this concert was full 
of life, with imaginative vocal lines and piano 
parts that were assertive and forthcoming. For 
all that, thanks to the League/ISCM 


Wearing Several Hats and Making 

The Present Felt 
by B.L.C. and Mark Greenfest ©2004 
American Composers Alliance: American 
Music Festival. Works by more than 20 
Composers. Performed by Ensemble n, 
The Sirius String Quartet, Soundclock and 
guest soloists. The Flea Theater, NY, NY. 
June 16-20. 

In his printed introduction to this ACA 
Festival, Pres. Howe quoted Henry Cowell, 
writing in 1948, that “My admiration and 
enjoyment of foreign cultures have led me to 
welcome types of musical treatment which 
show the close relationship between our 
musical concepts and those developed by other 
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people.” One feels that this statement serves 
as the thread running through the entire 
festival much more so than its subtitle ‘The 
Past, Present and Future of American Music. 
After all, can we really encompass our past 
here or forecast our future? Right now we 
think that American composers are rediscov- 
ering the most vital international elements 
in music and are seeking a new synthesis be- 
tween us and them. Is that not how all art 
becomes truly classic? The two honorees of 
the festival, Cowell and Virgil Thomson, most 
certainly pursued that idea in their day, de- 
spite the latter's studies with Nadia Boulanger, 
who often spoke of an “American” music. 


PROGRAM I, Wednesday, June 16, 
evening. ‘All-American String Quartets.’ 
Christopher Auerbach-Brown: String 
Quartet * John Eaton: String Quartet #1 
e Jesse Sklar: Storm, String Quartet With 
Soprano @ Eugene Viola: String Quartet #2 
(Mvts. 3&4) © Cowell: String Quartet #3, 
“Mosaic.” The Sirius String Quartet; 
Christine Moore, Soprano. 

This program served as a good, practical 
beginning for the events to follow. Of course, 
the presenters had no intention of offering 
us a history of the string quartet in American 
music; a multitude of composers never associ- 
ated with the ACA have written distinguished 
examples of the form with craft and occasion- 
al profundity (e.g., the colonial John Antes 
(several) Walter Piston (5), Charles Ives (2), 
Ezra Laderman (2), Ralph Shapey (2). But 
either by luck or by inevitability we heard 
quite a bit of how the changes in content and 
style of the string quartet have either served 
or been served by all other genre of our music, 
at least in modern times. 


The presenters did not always program 
the selections in the same order as they 
appeared in the printed program. We'll stay 
with the original lineup, as that is how they are 
ordered on the CD set provided us for the pur- 
pose of extended auditioning, a welcome idea. 
Mr. Auerbach-Brown’s quartet, originally pro- 
grammed first, was easily the most daring work, 
it’s utterly mad harmonic textures sometimes 
sounding like they might have been invented 
by a chimpanzee at a computer. But the com- 
poser did not use a computer; he utilized his 
innovative mind to invent “dense, interweav- 
ing lines played at different speeds by each 
... player” and “the main melodic ideas of the 
work barely offset from each other, giving the 
effect of waves or echoes...” The effect was 
there all right, though not as pronounced as in 
a demonstration once given by the resourceful 
Phil Kline who put different two-note, pair- 
ings a seventh apart, into a number of boom- 
boxes and created a veritable wall of sound. 
But, without question, Auerbach-Brown has 
new ideas about musical form and his three 
sections in one movement here featured sur- 
prising cohesion emerging from the glaring 
contrasts. He also challenged the players with 
unusual effects, imaginative counterpoint, in- 
strumental assignments (like the cellist using 
his wood as a drum) and the final “madness” 


Henry Cowell 


coming to a sudden, screeching halt. This is a 
composer to watch; he just might shake things 
up with a musical trainwreck. 

Jesse Sklar's Storm employs words by the 
British poet Wilfred Owen, whom Benjamin 
Britten quoted tellingly in his War Requiem. 
Though Owens’ war poems are heart-wrench- 
ing this poem is highly metaphoric and just 
as gripping and soul-bearing. Perhaps it will 
find its way one day into a cycle of poems by 
Owens, but at a bit over 5 minutes, it is still a 
dramatic work in its own right. Christine Moore 
sang it with plenty of theatricality and under- 
standing. 
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John Eaton’s first string quartet does not 
reach the heights of his later works, but there 
are signs of the uncompromising things to 
come. The first and fourth movements of the 
work have a definite classical quality, very 
European in many ways, which is not surpris- 
ing, as he has gone to Europe again and again 
for inspiration. The second movement uses 
some microtonality, is essentially free-float- 
ing and quite unlike the bookend movements, 
while the third emphasizes pace and rhythm. 
Still, the work has a personality and unity of 
concept to it. 

We heard but two of the four movements 
of Eugene Viola’s second string quartet, which 
run close to 16 minutes alone. Perhaps Mr. 
Viola has much to say and needs a lot of time 
to express his ideas. That remains to be heard. 
Hopefully, we will get to hear all of it, though 
what we feel here is most definitely the music 
of a maturing composer. If the ideas hint at 
derivation, there is also a good deal of sincer- 
ity in the musical lines worked out. But surely 
his mentors will be hard at work convincing 
him to be more concise. 

The work chosen as the finale was Henry 
Cowell's String Quartet #3, known as “Mosaic.” 
Cowell's music took up much of this festival, 
and we were able to get a good sample of his 
life’s work, though still but a fraction of his 
oeuvres. Written in 1935, the third hints of 
quartets by Bartok, Shostakovich and other 
Europeans, opening with an agitated melody 
for cello and then lead roles for the instrument 
in later movements, such as in movement 5, 
set against an eerie sul ponticello. Numbers 2 
and 4 are lighter in tone, more like Shosty or 
even with a bit of dancing leprechaun in #2. 
The notes point out that Cowell indicated that 
the five “patterns” of the piece may be played 
in any order. We found this puzzling, since we 
heard what we thought were eight short move- 
ments. 


PROGRAM MII, Thursday, June 17, 
Evening. ‘Large Chamber Ensembles. 
Margaret Fairlie-Kennedy: Desert Echoes 
e Elizabeth Bell: Spectra ° Sydney Hod- 
kinson: Requiescat * Hubert Howe: Cham- 
ber Concerto #2 © John Eaton Lettere. 
Ensemble nm, The Sirius String Quartet, Karl 
Kramer, conductor. 

With larger forces available to carry out this 
program, one would have thought it would be 
made up of big works in terms of dynamics, 
texture and force. Such was not the case. The 
emphasis was on color and visual associa- 
tion. Somewhat similar in style are the com- 
positions by Fairlie-Kennedy and Bell, though 
the latter's “suite” (built on the theme of the 
rainbow over which the “little people” live) is 
lengthier, with a running time of 18 minutes. 
The result is very winning; there are many 
charming touches in its five sections, which 
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can be characterized as (1) Dreamy music, 
(2) a herky-jerky Dance, (3) a long but sweet 
Song, (4) a sort of funny March, and (5) a rag- 
ing Storm, with a lot of tremolo. 

Ms. Fairlee-Kennedy’s 9-minute work is 
evocative, with many subtle effects created by 
its six instruments. It is inspired by Maxfield 
Parrish’s painting Anzona in which the com- 
poser saw and heard “vibrant space, a diversity 
of color and echoing canyons.” 

Hubert Howe must be an adherent of the 
Second Viennese School, for his Chamber Con- 
certo #2, is reminiscent of the work of Alban 
Berg, as well as Anton Webern. The two-move- 
ment work has an intensity in its atonal design 
that is often gripping, but there are very few 
changes in the essentially slow tempi; at least 
they are not dramatic, although surely one 
must listen more than a few times to this work 
before grasping the entire structure. Interest- 
ingly, Mr. Howe says he had the design of the 
first movement already sketched while visiting 
Singapore in 2004. He then completed it on 


Sydney Hodkinson 


his return to New York. This is a common way 
for many computerists to work, and Howe is 
indeed one of that breed. 

Sidney Hodkinson’s Requiescant more than 
compensates for its relative brevity (about 9 
minutes) by sounding a lament which is deep- 
ly faith-driven. Through most of it we hear 
prominent chromatic chords in the piano un- 
derscoring a faintly lyrical line for violin and 
cello which gradually extends to the flute and 
clarinets joined later more actively by gong 
and vibes. To one looking for symbolism this 
might suggest a cremation followed by the 
scattering of ashes, but Hodkinson seems to 
be stressing the purely spiritual elements of 
the requiem and even quotes from a passage in 
the Lamente d'Arianna of 1608 by Claudio Mon- 
teverdi, “Lasciate mi morire” (0, let me now 
die). The strong sense of antiquity may also re- 
mind one of the often anachronistic Arvo Part. 


Perhaps the enormity of the events memorial- 
ized is best served by the most humble aspects 
of this approach, which is essentially serene 
and uncluttered by too many ideas. 

John Eaton’s Lettere is a highly moving 
group of eight songs set to texts by the Italian 
poet Michele Ranchetti. One is impressed by 
the control exhibited by this composer over 
his materials. This is an ambitious work of art, 
requiring a vocal part for a mezzo-soprano that 
is highly charged emotionally and demanding 
on both singer and listener. Even more than 
that, the lines for the six instrumentalists are 
full of commentary on the poetic ideas to which 
great attention is paid. This sort of heightened 
coming together often occurs when a creator 
finds genuine inspiration. 

In Mr. Eaton’s case, he happened to be liv- 
ing in an Italian villa owned by the poet. Also 
a distinguished scholar, Ranchetti had just lost 
his mother and was moved to write a poem me- 
morializing her with often metaphysical imag- 
es. Mr. Eaton, in a similar circumstance, recalls 
that Ranchetti’s poems “helped me to chan- 
nel my feelings at the death of my father.” In 
reading the texts he found key lines he wanted 
to dramatize musically, such as the opening “I 
watch over my mother in silence.” Mr. Eaton 
takes the cue and treats it musically along a 
“threshold of silence,” using string harmonies, 
eraser brushes on the harp and whistle tones 
on the flute. In the third poem in which the 
naked body of the mother reminds the griever 
of his mistress, the music merges the keys of 
e-minor and G-major. Eaton uses microtonality 
and portamenti in Poems 4 and 5 in passages 
where the poet has difficulty reconciling time: 
“All time has become a trace.” The instruments 
seem to all go separate ways. There is a lot of 
sliding and microtonality here and in Number 
5 to accent the idea of aimless wandering. To 
keep these tempi and aspects of texture to- 
gether the score calls for a conductor (Karl 
Kramer) and a singer with a firm understanding 
of these devices. Jennifer Roederer performed 
the entire work superbly and was give a hige 
ovation at the end. 


PROGRAM III, Friday, June 18, Evening. 
For Henry Cowell: Celebrating The 80th An- 
niversary Of A New York City Debut. Cowell: 
The Banshee; Exultation; The Aeolian Harp; 
Anger Dance; Amiable Conversation; Five 
Phrases from the Song of Solomon; Gravely 
And Vigorously; Hymn And Fuguing Tune 
#12; Suite for Violin and Piano; Suite For 
Woodwind Quintet; Vocalise; For Three 
Horns; Six Ings © Virgil Thomson: Three 
Portraits For Violin And Piano. Ensemble: 
Idith Meshulam, Piano; Philip Wharton, 
Violin; Barry Crawford, Flute; Haleh Ab- 
ghari, Voice; Karl Kramer, Horn; Amy Zo- 
loto, Clarinet; Barry Crawford, Flute; Eve 
Musor, Dancer. 
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This concert focused on but two composers, 
the two men who successfully saw the young 
ACA through its most difficult early years. So 
why but two pieces by Virgil Thomson and 11 
compositions by Cowell? Certainly Thomson 
left us with more than a couple of classic op- 


Idith Meshulam and Philip Wharton 


eras and several winning orchestral works. He 
wrote many songs, works for small chamber 
groups and a whole bunch of piano pieces that 
keyboard artists find challenging in tapping 
their wit and invention. 

Thomson also did something that stood out 
from the rest of the pack. He wrote a series of 
portraits of people - over 150 in all. Most were 
written for piano solo, others for piano and 
violin or cello; some of them were transcribed 
by others. On this occasion we heard violinist 
Philip Wharton and pianist Idith Meshulam in 
a set of four of these portraits, the first of 
Gertrude Stein as a young girl, the second of 
George Hugnet (in the style of a barcarolle), 
the next of Lise Delharme (“In a Bird Cage”), 
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Haleh Abghari 
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and finally of Alvarez de Toledo (“Tango Lul- 
laby”). The music had style and lilt, and the 
audience loved them, judging by the long, 
loud applause; they ran eight minutes. 

The Other Thomsonian work was the brief 
Five Phrases from the Song of Solomon, chant- 


ed by the exotic Haleh Abghari, who also beat 
a clay drum. We have heard this before and 
enjoyed its lyricism. 

One might compare this work with a similar 
Middle Eastern effort by Cowell, called Vocalise. 
Ms. Abghari this time was accompanied by flut- 
ist Barry Crawford and pianist Meshulam. This 
is a more substantial and varied example of 
Cowell's interest in Oriental music, with some 
breezy passages for the flute and an opening 
stringendo that threatened to become a run- 
away horse. The pianist, though not dramati- 
cally prominent here, is essential for her role 
as the producer of fundamental pitch, never 
with any hint of Western-type harmony. Ms. 
Meshulam, being a Mideasterner, understand 
the style very well. 

Cowell’s legacy is, for the most part, one of 
daring and influence. But what we were of- 
fered had a taste of his incessant curiosity; he 
tried just about everything. The five opening 
selections of this night’s program, ostensibly 
tied to his Irish roots, also hint at the new 
techniques of the time, like playing directly on 
the piano’s strings in The Banshee and Aeolian 
Harp. The other three pieces are more conven- 
tionally performed: Exultation, requiring the 
pianist to follow a pentatonic scheme with 
simultaneous meters 3/4, 4/4 and 5/4; Anger 
Dance, suggesting some indeterminacy (how 


often to repeat the “dance,” actually the com- 
poser hobbling home on crutches to escape a 
physician intent on amputation); and Amiable 
Conversation, a burlesque of a spat supposedly 
occurring in a Chinese laundry and featuring 
polytonal writing in both pentatonic and dia- 
tonic scales. 

Another of Cowell's interests were his pieces 
described by present participles. We heard his 
Six Ings. They are made up of “Floating, Fleet- 
ing, Wafting, Frisking (gamboling), Scooting, 
Seething.” One cannot mistake the actions, 
and the order is exactly right with the lead-up 
to the truly furious finale. 

No notes accompany the listing in the pro- 
gram of Suite for Violin & Piano. But it is a 
work in six movements and obviously modeled 
after J.S. Bach. The third movement is clearly 
Cowell's take on the noted Air on the G-String. 
Gravely and Vigorously is the title Cowell’s pub- 
lisher gave to a tribute the composer wrote on 
learning of JFK’s assassination. He conceived 
the piece as Number 17 among his Hymns and 
Fuguing Tunes, but in the end #17 was omit- 
ted from the series. The judgment of the pub- 
lisher appears right in retrospect, for “Gravely” 
is a very mournful dirge and “Vigorously” a 
celebration in complex counterpoint (not the 
expected fugue) of the president who felt all 
Americans needed to keep fit and carry on with 
great vigor. Cowell had met JFK on several 
occasions and admired him immensely for his 
interest in the arts. The piece was performed 
with much emotion by cellist Loren Dempsey. 

In comparison with that work, the playing of 
three hornists—Karl Kramer, Sean Yancer and 
Susan Babcock—demonstrated Cowell’s typi- 
cal treatment of his Hymn and Fuguing Tune, 
this one being #12. They are not copies of folk 
music for battered old instruments; they are 
true originals, with lots of dissonance incor- 
porated into the score. The only problem here 
is that we felt the dissonance was understated 
so that at times the music sounded simply a 
bit out of tune. Perhaps, some more forth- 
right projection of that dissonance would have 
served the work better. 


PROGRAM IV Saturday, June 19, Early Af- 
ternoon Young Amencan Composers. Christo- 
pher Lim: Reflections e Adam Greene: Pas 
De Deux A Travers Le Jardin De Sculpture e 
Teresa Martin: Character Sketches © Beata 
Moon: In Transit è Paul Yeon Lee: String 
Trio è Yuzuru Sadashige: Ex-S-Tet. Ana Mi- 
losavljevic, Violin; Beata Moon, Piano; Ryu 
Goto, Violin; Christopher Lim, Piano; Urara 
Mogi, Violin; Renee Briggs-Cometa, Piano; 
Amy Zoloto, Clarinet; Jee Sun Lee, Violin; 
Yoon Ju Ma, Cello; Hana Kim, Clarinet: 
Yoojin Oh, Piano; Olivier Fluchaire, Violin. 

PROGRAM V Saturday, June 19, 
Late Afternoon. Piano Plus. Gregory 
Hall: 3 Movements From Le Tombeau De 
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Honegger * Burton Beerman: Night Scenes 
° Elizabeth Austin: An American Triptych e 
Raoul Pleskow: In Seven Short Movements 
e George Edwards: Checked Swing. Blair 
Mcmillan, Piano; Stanley Yerlow, Piano; 
Ana Milosavljevic, Violin; Christopher Old- 
father, Piano. 


[See our current web site for comments on 
these two programs after April 20, 2005.] 


PROGRAM VI, Saturday, June 19, Evening. 
Elias Tanenbaum 80th Birthday Concert—For 
Peace. Tanenbaum: Roaming Star; Last Let- 
ters From Stalingrad ¢ Robert Carl: Excavat- 
ing The Perfect Farewell. David Macdonald, 
Conductor; Soundclock; Ron Lawrence, Vi- 
ola; Bob Osborne, Baritone; David Tanen- 
baum, Guitar; Bill Trigg, Perc. Hana Kim, 
Clarinet; Olivier Fluchaire, Viola; Yoojin Oh, 
Piano; Yoon Ju Ma, Cello; Scott Woolweaver, 
Viola; John Mcdonald, Piano. 

The theme of this program was powerfully 
reflected in its selections. Between the two 
works of Elias Tanenbaum, we heard the Rob- 
ert Carl opus, which reinforces our previously 
stated notion that Carl can write as powerfully 
and heart-wrenchingly as anyone alive and 
then some. His idea in this work involving just 
a piano (one player at the keyboard; another 
on the strings) and viola was to simultane- 
ously describe an exhumation and a burial. In 
doing this, he writes what he calls an elegy 
divided into two parts, one which gathers ma- 
terial for later, and a second “endless melody,” 
which he considers “seamless,” and is certain- 
ly incredibly haunting. His own technique of 
an overtone-based harmony gives the work a 
textual unity and, as we hear the final melody, 
representing the perfect farewell, we can feel 
powerful emotions as the composer exerts a 
great amount care in working out this line of 
his; it is as if a great artist was concentrating 
his entire soul on this important burial and 
aware of the tragedy that might result from the 
slightest mistake. As the work nears comple- 
tion there is a mighty climactic moment that 
belies the capacity of the two instruments and 
one could be convinced an entire orchestra is 
performing these passages. Having missed the 
live performance, we subsequently found out 
that Mr. Carl was the third musician in this 
piece, playing on the strings of the piano. 

While Carl’s work is totally abstract and does 
not need a raison d'etre, Tanenbaum’s opener 
was composed to underline a screenplay by 
Isaac Babel, which had become a silent film in 
1925. (The composer does not tell us whether 
his music saw the light of day on the silver 
screen.) It is a mix of atonal ideas and folk- 
like passages, sometimes bordering on Klezmer 
music. Like much music composed for this 
sort of purpose, it doesn’t always rise above 
its purpose, though there are bright moments 
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here and there, especially when we hear melo- 
dies with real pathos underlying them. 

The highlight of the program was Tanen- 
baum’s Last Letters from Stalingrad. It is not a 
new work—it was composed in the early 80’s— 
but it has the potential to become a classic of 
the 20th century alongside Britten’s War Re- 
quiem, Kurka’s Good Soldier Schweik and Vik- 
tor Ullmann’s Der Kaiser von Atlantis, all strong 
vocal works about or alluding to the subject 
of war. Last Letters is strictly a chamber work 
and is no doubt intentionally designed as mu- 
sical understatement to more effectively com- 
municate its often throat-grabbing text. As to 
its spare instrumentation, one should expect 
drum rolls and plenty of sharp percussion, but 
there are also some fine moments for the gui- 


Elias Tanenbaum 


tarist, in this case, David Tanenbaum, son of 
the composer. 

In 1943 the German High Command 
“allowed” its doomed troops at Stalingrad (a 
major turning point of World War IT) to “send 
letters home” in order to boost morale. The 
letters were never sent, but instead carefully 
read, sorted out and bundled. Only recently 
were they discovered in an archive. It is easy 
to see why they never saw the light of day. 
Propaganda minister Goebbels and his aides 
knew only too well what the effect of these 
documents would have on home front morale, 
but it is surprising why they weren't simply 
cremated. Our sense of faith in humanity leads 
us to believe that some anti-Nazi bureaucrat 
wanted the world to know someday that Ger- 
mans in trouble were like people in trouble 
everywhere. 

None of the 12 letters from which the com- 
poser drew excerpts betray a genuinely heroic 
tone, and there is surely no sign of undy- 
ing allegiance to der Fuhrer, as might have 
been forthcoming from his loyal SS officers. 
The mood is bitter, honest, and resigned to 
a painful death. We must assume Tanenbaum 
carefully rejected everything else. There are 


hints of betrayal here and there, including an 
angry denial of the existence of God. In Let- 
ter #9 the writer says goodbye to his wife in 
unflinching terms. “You shall know the truth. 
This is the grimmest of struggles; a hopeless 
situation. Misery, hunger, cold, renunciation, 
doubt, despair and horrible death ... Agusta, 
I am not cowardly, only sad that I can’t give 
greater proof of my courage than to die for 
this useless cause.” 

Elsewhere, poetic allusions (“My peace and 
contentment I owe to the stars.”) mix with 
stereotypical German sarcasm (“Stalingrad is 
a great education for the German people; too 
bad that those getting this object lesson will 
hardly be able to make use of it.”) and brutal 
reality (“There is no victory, Herr General, there 
are only flags and men that fall and in the end 
there will be neither flags nor men.”) The work 
comes to a sudden end with the words, “Hand 
to helmet, Father. First Lieutenant—respect- 
fully gives notice of departure.” 

Although it represents only one part of his 
output and direction, Elias Tanenbaum is truly 
a composer for the contemporary theater. We 
attended a performance of his opera The Im- 
positioner at Golden Fleece. In our review we 
referred to it as “opera a la Pinter,” a three- 
character piece with no recognizable story in 
it, only positions taken by the players. Last 
Letters calls for a baritone and three play- 
ers. Singer Robert Osborne used a lot of Spre- 
chtstimme and bizarre vocal effects in a style 
reminiscent of Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. It 
is as much acting as singing, with demands 
that the singer project elements of the surreal 
alongside the brutally real. In this role Mr. Os- 
borne was perfectly on target. 


PROGRAM VII, Sunday, June 20th, 
Afternoon. ‘Electronic Music.’ Vladimir 
Ussachevsky: Line Of Apogee ® John Melby: 
String Quartet #3 © Joel Gressel: And Its 
Discontents * Douglas Geers: Turnstile ° 
Hubert Howe: Harmonic Fantasy ° Steven 
Sacco: Aqua (Video). Monica Bauchwitz, 
violin. 

[See our current web site for comments on 
these two programs after April 20, 2005.] 


PROGRAM VIII Sunday, June 20, 
Evening. Music And Words. Paul Martin Zonn: 
Three Folk Songs On Steven Crane œ Jan Gil- 
bert: Two Settings Of Poetry By William 
Blake © Richard Brooks: Shakespearean 
Sketches * Darleen Mitchell: O Vos Angeli 
(In Praise Of Angels) ° Burton Beerman: 
Voices @ Frederick Tillis: Spiritual Fantasy 
#23. Ensemble m; Steven Gilewski, Con- 
trabass; Christine Moore, Soprano; Jane 
Schoonmaker Rodgers, Soprano; Jonathan 
Ackerman, Piano; Emily Howard, Contralto; 
Nancy Ogel, Soprano; Monica Bauchwitz, 
Violin; Barry Crawford, Flute; Loren Demp- 
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ster, Cello; Amy Zoloto, Clarinet. 

The connotation of the title of this last 
program, ‘Words and Music, is that great words 
can inspire both great song and instrumental 
music. Well, yes and no, we feel. If that was 
the intention then the presenters succeeded 
only in part with one alluring vocal setting 
and one instrumental work that was both in- 
ventive and naturally sprung in its good nature 
and joyousness. The vocal work we would vote 
to put on our rehearing list was Ms. Mitchell's 
In Praise of Angels, a setting of divine poems 
by Hildegard von Bingen, the 12th century 
abbess reassessed and re-championed late in 
the 20th century. Women composers and sing- 
ers have virtually put her on a pedestal; she 
has become a kind of muse, often inspiring 
some lovely music, very close (we guess) to 
the miraculously resurrected original music. 
But this is the 21st century and Ms. Mitch- 
ell writes accordingly. If hexachords we must 
honor, then at least this composer can turn 
part of that chord into a three-tone penta- 
tonic cell and soften the chromatic effect to a 
quasi-tonal state. The work does have dramatic 
moments some may find unsettling, but this 
is perhaps the one weakness in the voice of 
Christine Moore—her high notes, as opposed 
to her sultry and sensual mid-range qualities. 
The big question should always be how does it 
all come over, and we feel the answer is with 
unabashedly touching beauty and feeling in 
this case. 

But where more modern poetry was 
borrowed for compositions on this concert, the 
results were mixed. Mr. Zonn’s use of poems 
by Stephen Crane impresses one more for its 
daring than for its musical conviction. Crane’s 
texts have been judged as but fragments of 
fully developed poetic ideas; they are designed 
really to express his own observations of 
humankind as frail in the face of detached but 
powerful forces. Perhaps his seminal statement 
is “A man said to the universe, Sir I exist— 
However, replied the universe, the fact has not 
created in me a sense of obligation.” Not very 
musical, to be sure, so give Zonn credit for 
better choices. But where Crane competes with 
the great poets, like Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and writes about a man with a clip-clapping 
tongue of wood, he comes in a distant second 
to Ms. Millay’s really inspired plays on words 
(and we wouldn't even entertain the notion of 
stacking him up against Gertrude Stein). And 
though Mr. Zonn’s music is serviceable, it can’t 
lift the words above eye level. 

Jan Gilbert takes on a towering poet in 
William Blake, whose musical bequeathals we 
have criticized as quite uninspired, and laid 
out our thoughts in print. Granted there is 
emotion in her settings which ties together 
two poems into an almost seamless cuff link. 
And one should appreciate the careful dic- 
tion provided by soprano Nancy Ogle, thanks 
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to the composer's choice of silence during the 
best lines. But Blake’s writing is so immensely 
personal and indeed profound in what they 
project, even between the lines, that we ask 
what is Ms. Gilbert’s raison d’etre, what is the 
need? The second poem is actually an allego- 
ry on the British Empire, and does not need 
music, unless it’s the tunes of Sullivan set to 
the powerful satire of Gilbert. That seems to us 
the big problem with the American art song. If 
the great words of the masters are not broke, 
then why fix them? 

Possibly—and we do need to listen to it 
again—Mr. Beerman has the right idea in 
choosing a relatively unknown poet. The words 
of John Gracen Brown are not overpowering 
in the least. They do, however, project subtle 
ideas about the relations between the sexes 
that can be made into song. The composer 
has found enough variety in Brown’s words 
to create eight short pieces (or movements) 
and he had two fine performers to help him. 
But there was a big problem of balance here. 
Ms. Rodgers does have good diction to project 
these words, but too many of her words were 
lost to Steve Gilewski’s contrabass. This might 
be blamed on the miking for the CD record- 
ing rather than what was heard at the concert. 
While Mr. Gilewski created some remarkable 
effects—perhaps that part serves as the male 
answer to the pleas of the woman in the 


Frederick Tillis 


poems—he all but drowned out Ms. Rodgers. 
The purely instrumental selections are just 
as surely inspired by words as the most notable 
examples of incidental music in the standard 
repertoire from Mendelssohn to Sibelius, who 
were both inspired by Shakespeare. Richard 
Brooks’ Shakespearean Sketches certainly adds 
to the tons of notes dedicated to the Bard, and 
we can assess them as note worthy. But are 
they also just there for good measure? Brooks 


reports that this project began when he read 
a comment by Anthony Burgess—of Clock- 
work Orange fame and (unknown to many) a 
composer of stature—that Shakespeare 
indicated a specific melody in only one of his 
plays (Love’s Labors Lost, in which the char- 
acter of Holofernes sings a tune around the 
notes do-re-la-sol-mi-fa). Somehow Brooks 
took this as a sort of challenge; one presumes 
he recognized the making of a perfect diatonic 
hexachord. So can we be blamed for scratch- 
ing our heads and asking “where are these 
academics going?” Yes, the results add nicely 
to the repertoires of groups like Ensemble TT. At 
least two of the character sketches are intrigu- 
ing: “Hamlet’s Fugue” and “Tempest.” They are 
both stormy in a way and follow the characters 
in the plays. Later, there is a problem for us, 
as we are told there are five sketches and an 
“Aftersong.” But we can only discern four 
sketches and it appears that Puck’s Scherzo 
was omitted for whatever reason. If we are 
wrong, then we plead ignorance. The other two 
sketches are “Funeral Dirge” and “Sound and 
Fury.” The former refers to Juliet or Ophelia 
or any of the women who die tragically in the 
plays. The “Afterword,” an interesting idea, 
suggests those final soliloquies (e.g., Puck) in 
which a major character steps forward out of 
the action. But it proves to be of the same 
tempo as the earlier dirge and we think Mr. 
Brooks may wish to rethink that. 

The concert ended on a most positive note 
with Mr. Tillis’ exultation on the goodness of 
spirituality. The three movements in this 23- 
minute work are “Weary Traveler,” “A’ la Old 
French Coral,” and “Fantasia.” Frederick Tillis 
is of that ilk we can arguably call an Ameri- 
can Renaissance man in that he has so many 
talents and such a wide range of accomplish- 
ments, we can never label him an academic, 
though he is a Professor Emeritus at U. Mass. 
He is also a widely published poet, a lectur- 
er and a jazz saxophonist, having organized 
many festivals around African-American and 
other music. 

It's obvious that he knows the classical 
repertoire from top to bottom and one can 
clearly hear ideas tracing back to J.S. Bach. 
Throughout this tonal/modal work there is 
ear-catching and enjoyable counterpoint and 
polyphony. We've always found the most excit- 
ing part of the Bach fugue at the end when 
after all the complex counterpoint has run its 
course, the parts line up, perform a cadence or 
an arpeggio, and then come together for that 
big fat unison statement of the main theme. 
It's like saying “There you are—it’s all there 
in one piece again after I took it apart for you 
one by one.” 

Tillis uses that idea throughout. There is 
plenty of counterpoint and those fun moments 
when the entire wind quintet plays in unison. 


continued on page 23 
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THE PRINTEDword 


A Giant's Tool: Elliott Carter's 
Harmony Book. 
Edited by Nicholas Hopkins and 
John F. Link 


Review by John de Clef Piñeiro ©2004 

(05396HC - Hard cover, clothbound, 384 
pages - $75.00) Published by Carl Fischer, 
LLC Copyright 2002. 

With the publication by Carl Fischer of El- 
liott Carter’s Harmony Book, another remark- 
able document is now available for students 
and scholars of America’s most continuously 
prolific composer. As one who has long been 
enthralled by the voluptuous complexity of El- 
liot Carter's aesthetic, it was with some trepi- 
dation that I undertook to examine an analyti- 
cal tome that purports to be, in the words of 
one of its editors, “essentially a massive ency- 
clopedia devoted to exploring harmonic rela- 
tionships...not truly a ‘harmony’ book...[that] 
was planned and developed to serve only as a 
tool for [Carter's] compositional work, rather 
than as a resource forpublic usage. 

“Assembled by Carter himself over a period 
of more than 20 years, the chordal material 
contained in the Harmony Book represents one 
creative mind’s mapping of the harmonic musi- 
cal universe for practical application, which, 
in turn, has been supplemented and expanded 
over time by the procedures developed in prac- 
tical application.In a project lasting two-and- 
one-half years, editors Nicholas Hopkins and 
John F. Link have made numerous refinements 
and clarifications in nomenclature, taxonomy 
and organization to Carter’s manuscript of the 
Harmony Book, which the editors note was 
never intended by Carter for publication. 

It should also be noted that although this 
painstaking compilation and analysis of har- 
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monic relationships can satisfy a Carter stu- 
dent’s technical interest on one level, it cer- 
tainly does not, and is clearly not intended to, 
readily sate the desire of a diverse music-lis- 
tening public to comprehend the complicated 
creative process that has employed and con- 
tinues to employ this comprehensive collec- 
tion of harmonic materials as a tool. Indeed, 
after examining this truly scholarly achieve- 
ment, one can conclude that it is possible to 
be fascinated by, and even love, Carter's mu- 
sic, without the benefit of this volume. Nev- 
ertheless, it is without question that Messrs. 
Hopkins and Link have performed an invalu- 
able editorial feat by providing reader-friendly 
levels of organization and illuminating essays 
and original interview material that will assure 
the enduring academic significance and land- 
mark status of this work for years to come. As 
has already been the case with other scholars 
who have consulted and relied upon earlier 
manuscript versions of the Harmony Book for 
their own commentaries, both musicologists 
and musical theorists alike will find in this 
volume essential materia prima in formulat- 
ing their own understanding and conclusions 
about the oeuvre of this towering American 
master of post-tonal chromaticism in musical 
composition. 


MicroSound 
by Curtis Roads, M.I.T. Press, 2003 
Review by Andrew Kra ©2004 

In physics and biology, scientists seek to 
study matter and nature on the smallest scale 
that can be perceived. It is believed that un- 
derstanding the behavior of phenomena on the 
microlevel can inspire hypotheses about the 
larger, more complex structures. 

In Curtis Roads’ latest book, MicroSound, 
the author puts forth an approach to music, in 
which the composer uses computers to pene- 
trate into sound , in order to do manipulations 
beginning on the microlevel. Working in this 
manner can generate sounds of unprecented 
complexity which change over time. What 
makes acoustic instrumental sound musical 
is its complexity and the fact that it changes 
from the moment a note is bowed, struck, or 
set in motion by air, to the time of its decay. 
Only now, with the expnded computing power 
available to the composer can sounds of equal 
richness and complexity be synthesized. 

Curtis Roads has been a leading innovator 
and researcher for the last several decades. 
His name is generally associated with the 
technique known as granular synthesis. Where 


the Spectralist composers worked mainly with 
spectral analysis that can be obtained by Fou- 
rier Analysis, a technique that renders the 
harmonic partials in sine waves, Roads has 
always advocated a deeper approach which 
would employ miniscule grains of sound. 
Microsound provides an extensive exposition 
of Roads’ approach, both on the theoretical 
level and the practical level. The theory behind 
the techniques are expounded in detail and are 
accompanied by mathematical formulae. On 
the practical level, names of software and the 
software’s capabilities are detailed. The book 
is divided into nine sections and is accompa- 
nied by a CD which contains extracts of com- 
positions that employ microsound techniques. 
Most of the compositions are by the author. 
The early chapters of the book detail the 
history and theory of granular synthesis. 
Thinking of sound in terms of particles as op- 
posed to waves was advocated by the physi- 
cist Dennis Gabor. “Inherent in the concept of 
microsound is the notion that sounds on the 
object time scale can be broken down into a 
succession of events on a smaller time scale. 
This means that the apparently continuous 
flow of music can be considered as a succes- 
sion of frames passing by at a rate too fast to 
be heard as discrete events. This ideal concept 
of time division is ancient (consider Zeno of 
Alea’s four paradoxes.) It could not be fully 
exploited by technology untill the modern age. 
Composers such as Henry Cowell, Karlheinz 
Stockhausen and Iannis Xenakis have antici- 
pated similar approaches.” 

The subsequent chapters give the most 
complete exposition available of the ways mi- 
croparticles of sound can be manipulated and 
employed in composition. The final chapter is 
devoted to the aesthetics of applying this ap- 
proach. Works by diverse composers are cited 
as well as description of available software. 
The author has created the Cloud Generator 
Program, described in the appendix, as well 
as Pulsar Generator for composing with micro- 
sound. 

This book contains cutting edge informa- 
tion that modern composers must take into 
account. By ignoring new developments, com- 
posers run the risk of being relegated to creat- 
ing works of mawkish sentimentality and fop- 


pish irrelevance. 


REMINDER!! 


Always check the top line of your address label 
(back page) to see your subscription status. 
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SpeakingOU! 


LETTERS 


[A topic of concern to many of us in the 
new-music community, particularly residents of 
New York who have for years counted on the 
New York Times as a bulwark of high culture 
in the media, has been the recent elimination 
of the weekly posting of music programs from 
its pages. The following letter was sent by Leo 
Kraft on Dec. 20, 2004 to the Arts & Leisure 
section of The Sunday Times/ 


“I Vote ‘No’” 

I wnte to register a strong objection to 
the deletion of the weekly concert listings in 
the Sunday Times, a resource upon which I 
have relied for as long as I can remember. 
The snippets which you have added to the 
Friday edition in no way compensate for that 
misdemeanor. That, plus the paucity of cover- 
age of the serious musical life of the city, has 
completely disillusioned me about the leader- 
ship role in the arts, which the New York Times 
once held. Readers of the paper will have no 
idea of the richness and vitality of the musical 
life of New York City. Goodbye forever. 

Leo Kraft 

Professor Emeritus, Queens College, CUNY 


“Where to now?” 
To Composers Concordance enthusiasts: 

As many of you know, information on Com- 
posers Concordance concerts will most probably 
no longer be listed in the New York Times. The 
New York Times is no longer offering compre- 
hensive arts listings for the city. They are only 
listing a few selected items these days. 

In the spirit of “don’t get mad, get even...” 
I personally am urging people to take out a 
subscnption to Time Out New York for its won- 
derful and comprehensive listings, as I Just did 
(less than $20 for an entire year): 
http://www. timeoutny.com/ 

If you buy the New York Times for arts list- 
ings, I suggest you immediately drop your sub- 
scription... (I’m not going to do that either, 
since I read the NYT for considerably more 
than those.) Steve Smith at Time Out New 
York has consistently given us great listings in 
the magazine, and I feel these efforts should 
be supported, particularly in light of the recent 
“improvements” at the Times. 

Cordially, 

Joseph Pehrson, 

co-director, Compcord 


“The Problem Of Air Dilution” 
[Barry O'Neal's opinion here follows the 
announcement that WQXR’s Tom Bartunek has 
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been promoted] 

The decline of WQXR is indeed troubling 
and much of that decline seems to have taken 
place on Bartunek’s watch. I have been a regu- 
lar listener since my teens. Their band of rep- 
ertoire seems much narrower than it was years 
ago, especially where 20th and 21st century 
music and vocal music is concerned (except 
from Midnight to 6 AM). How many times do 
we need to hear Appalachian Spring? Copland 
wrote other music for heaven's sake. (To be 
fair they are playing Music For The Movies at 
the moment). I swear, one week they played 
Appalachian Spring or excerpts from it, 4-5 
times. Dumbarton Oaks Concerto seems to per- 
form the same function for Stravinsky's post- 
SACRE repertoire. Did a computer decide that 
this piece is more accessible than ORPHEUS? 

Barry O’Neal, New York, NY 

(Long-time WQXR listener , composer, 

and occassional contributoe to NMC) 


“Marconi’s Legacy” 

Dear Publisher: 

I recall that just 15 years ago there were 
three or four FM stations in New York that 
continuously broadcast classical music and 
did not flinch at the idea of airing the most 
esotenc works of the avant-garde school. I can 
recall when WQXR offered taped broadcasts of 
the Boston Symphony, Cleveland Orchestra, 
Detroit Symphony, the Philadelphia, and New 
York Phil. 

Apparently, there was an entire generation 
of diehard music lovers with European roots 
who have since gone the way of all flesh to be 
replaced by the same U.S. baby boomers who 
once raged against the establishment and are 
now firmly ensconced in it. Their children are 
taught that the U.S. erupted out of the sea 
like Krakatoa. Europe who? Maybe they think 
its some place that appears in Star Wars. One 
tends to think that with geographic divorce 
comes political rancor. The way things are go- 
ing now, it’s a theory worth looking into. 

Deborah B. Emmett 

Locustville, LI, NY 


RECENTLY DEPARTED 


Multi-talented guitarist, composer and 
group leader Paul Nash died on January 20th 
of a cancerous brain tumor after a year-long 
illness. Paul was an energetic, kinetic presence 
with an infectious laugh and love of living. He 
wrote pieces both in classical and jazz idioms. 
The Composers Concordance had worked with 
him several times, and he had written com- 
missioned pieces for several major New York 
ensembles, including the St. Luke’s Chamber 
Ensemble. But, it was as a group leader that 
he was even better known and, toward the end 


of his life, had been producing jazz CDs of his 
work with mixed ensembles that were splendid 
examples of both musicianship and sonic edit- 
ing. It seems Paul, recently, was at the very 
peak of his powers. Something of a bon vivant, 
Paul was very well read and versed in all the 
arts and many fine things in life. He was also a 
very capable guitarist and performed frequent- 
ly with his ensembles. In addition to all these 
talents, he had developed his abilities as an 
arts administrator with his own staffed office 
and the capability to offer freelance employ- 
ment to other musicians in the New York City 
school systems. Paul will be greatly missed for 
all his contributions to music and to the lives 
of many others. He also liked to party and I 
know that right now he would rather we be 
celebrating life and music rather than mourn- 
ing his death. This is one of Paul’s wishes, 
though, that is very hard to follow for I am 
deeply saddened. 


Joseph Pehrson 


Edward T. Cone 


Edward T. Cone, an esteemed music scholar, 
pianist and composer who was a member of 
the Princeton faculty since 1946, died Sat- 
urday, Oct. 23, following complications from 
open heart surgery. He was 87. Cone, a Princ- 
eton alumnus, was a professor of music emeri- 
tus and a senior fellow of the Council of the 
Humanities emeritus. Professor Cone’s entire 
career was spent at Princeton University. He 
graduated as salutatorian in 1939, and was 
the first student at Princeton to write a com- 
position for his senior thesis. An MFA degree 
followed in 1942. After serving for four years 
in the Army's Office of Strategic Services he 
joined the Music Department faculty in 1946 
and was ultimately promoted to full Professor 
in 1960. He retired in 1985 and was awarded 
an honorary degree by the University in 2004. 
He also served as Andrew D. White Professor- 
at-Large at Cornell University from 1979-1985, 
and was Senior Fellow in the Council of the Hu- 
manities at Princeton. Among his many awards 
were a Guggenheim Fellowship, three Deems 
Taylor awards from ASCAP, a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship and a Howard T. Behrman Award for 
Distinguished Achievement in the Humanities. 
He also served as co-editor of Perspectives of 
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New Music from 1966 to 1970. 
[For the remainder of this obituary by his col- 
league and admirer Paul Lansky, see our web site. ] 


Artie Shaw 


Artie Shaw, a jazz clarinetist who became 
the highest paid bandleader of the Big Band 
era, died on Dec. 29" of natural causes. He 
was 94. Born Arthur Jacob Arshawsky, the New 
York native began playing the alto saxophone 
at 14. A few months later, he switched to the 
clarinet, the instrument that made him famous. 
Shaw was playing for the CBS radio orchestra 
in 1935 when he was asked to form a small 
group that would play while the band onstage 
was changed. Their rendition of his song, “In- 
terlude in B Flat,” brought down the house. 
Inspired by this reception, Shaw put together 
a combination of clarinet, strings and drums, 
and topped the charts with a of Cole Porter's 
“Begin the Beguine.” Later Shaw formed a 31- 
piece studio band that released “Frenesi,” a 
big band classic. He is also known for solo ap- 
pearances with symphony orchestras in serious 
works with jazz elements in them. 

[A personal obit by Patrick Hardish will ap- 
pear on our web site shortly] 


Watching the Oscars on TV the other eve- 
ning, two names appeared on the screen while 
YoYo Ma played Bach in memoriam to the Hol- 
lywood figures lost in 2004. These names im- 
mediately sent waves of regret through this 
publisher's nerve cells—regret for their deaths 
and regret for having totally overlooked 
the fact of their demise up till now. Elmer 
Bernstein (died 8-19-04) and Jerry Goldsmith 
(died 7-22-04) were two of the more robust 
composers for film, practicing an art that is all 
too often underrated by the watchdogs of con- 
temporary music. But it is this art that histori- 
cally has best connected the average person to 
the sound of the symphony orchestra. Though 
I never had the honor of meeting either one, I 
was a student of the former’s father in my high 
school days and remember all too well his ex- 
citement whenever he mentioned the budding 
career of his son, at the time (around 1946) 
intent on a career as a pianist. Perhaps along- 
side Goldsmith, Bernstein was not as musically 
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daring, but give him credit for writing theme 
music that we could hum right after hearing it 
and which survives. His one Emmy and one Os- 
car were well deserved. Goldsmith, of course, 
was one of the most prolific of movie compos- 
ers, but his brilliant musical mind reached the 
heights of excellence and inventiveness in a 
few films like Planet of the Apes, Patton, China- 
town and The Omen, for which he won his only 
Oscar of 17 nominations (though he garnered 
five Emmys). He had the element of great tra- 
dition behind him, having studied with Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Miklos Rozsa. Both 
men are virtually assured of non-neglect as the 
films and their music remain alive on video and 
DVD probably forever. 


Just as we were going to press, the news 
was flashed on Musical America’s online bul- 
letin board that Shirley Fleming, a woman 
much admired by all in the musical press and 
elsewhere, had died. Her death occurred in Au- 
gusta, GA, her home town, on March 11th. She 
had been suddenly victimized by a stroke in 
late February. News of a death is never a posi- 
tive occasion, but for NMC this was particu- 
larly untimely, as she was one of our honorees 
at Gala 2004. She did not receive her plaque 
because, true to herself and her allegiance to 
her job, Shirley was on assignment in Lucerne, 
Switzerland to cover a music festival. The most 
glowing encomia were tossed her way by critic 
Jimmy Paulk (see pages 8-9), but she was still 
conspicuous by her absence. We were looking 
forward to a formal presentation at the Com- 
posers Concert scheduled for May when the 
news was heard. Instead, we will honor her 
with a full and apt tribute in our next issue. 


Morel egatoNotes 


Seventy Years Young: 

Paul Sperry’s Birthday Concert 

By Melanie Mitrano ©2004 

[This is not a review—I am too much a friend 
and fan to be objective—but rather a report on 
an important musical event. We at NMC wish 
Paul Sperry, our 2003 New Music Champion, a 
very happy 70th birthday, and many more to 
come. — M.M.] 

Instead of receiving gifts upon the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday, the distinguished 
American tenor Paul Sperry decided to give 
one instead: a free concert at the Bruno Wal- 
ter Auditorium. This past April, Sperry and 
longtime friend Margo Garrett, one of the best 
collaborative pianists of our time, treated 
colleagues and admirers to two hours of top- 
notch performances. 

The first half of the program, entitled “Why 
I Wanted to Sing,” was devoted to the songs 
of Schubert and Poulenc. From the charming 
elegance of “Im Frühling” to the drama of “Der 


Zwerg,” Paul demonstrated that it is indeed a 
“privilege” to be in Schubert’s company. Yet 
is was the Poulenc set that was most engag- 
ing. Opening with the delicious “Rosemonde,” 
through the melancholy “La Grenouilliére,” and 
onto several other more vibrant of Poulenc’s 
oeuvre, each song was brilliantly sung and in- 
terpreted. Sperry’s innate feel for the sensibili- 
ties, subtleties and nuances of French music 
make for a natural and unstudied performance 
that all the while remains absolutely stylisti- 
cally correct. 

The second half of the program, “Songs by 
my Friends,” was a glittering collection of jew- 
els from such masters of the song form as Ro- 
rem, Bolcom, and Hundley. A host of offerings 
from other talented composers rounded out 
the program: Daron Hagen’s painfully human 
“The Second Law,” Russell Platt’s edgy “Cuba,” 
Robert Beaser’s full-bodied “Envy,” and Warren 
Swenson’s rousing “Lepidoptera Waltz,” among 
them. Then there was the ironic gravitas of 
Richard Wilson’s “Grandma Moses,” the sub- 
lime perfection of Paul Moravec’s “The Coming 
of Wisdom with Time,” and the sheer hilarity of 
Chris Berg’s “Poem.” A special gift from Libby 
Larsen was the world premiere of her child- 
like and playful “A Pig in the House.” Last, 
but most certainly not least, was the snarl- 
ingly dark humor of Alla Borzova’s “Deformed 
Finger,” the hypnotically slick urbanity of John 
Musto’s “Could Be,” and the unabashed, exas- 
perated wit of Tom Cipullo’s “Another Reason 
Why I Don’t Keep a Gun in the House.” 

Interspersed with the songs, Paul took time 
to tell stories, give thanks, and impart wis- 
dom. His strengths on stage read like a singer's 
wish list: excellent phrasing, impeccable dic- 
tion, masterful interpretive skill, and a great 
sense of humor. Yet all is secondary to the 
communication, the storytelling, the joy of it 
all, which cannot ever be feigned. He seems 
to be at once a teacher and a student of the 
music, authoritative but humble, and always 
appreciative to be its steward. 

As for Margo’s contribution, one can only 
be dazzled by her ability to make every singer 
sound better than they thought—no excep- 
tion, even with someone of Paul's caliber. She 
supports singers like a rock and inspires them 
like a muse—a tall order, and one that she 
fills easily. 

This was truly a celebration of many things: 
a birthday, musical collaborations, great com- 
positions, a lifelong devotion to song. And al- 
though he sang Schubert’s Schwanengesang, 
this was most certainly, thankfully, not Paul 
Sperry’s swan song. Still, one line from that 
poem sums up the essence of this concert, and 
his still-in-progress legacy. It reads, Wie sing’ 
ich aus, das Werdegefihl, “How shall I express 
in song the sensation of life?” Our resounding 
answer: like you just did. M 
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Musical Arguments 
to Tussle With 
by B.L.C. ©2004 

Irwin BAZELON: Junctures; Sunday Si- 
lence; Spirits of the Night; Concatenations. 
Nancy Allen Lundy, soprano; Scott Dunn, 
piano; James Burnham, viola; Harold Far- 
berman/ Gianmaria Griglio/Orch of Sofia; 
Frank Epstein/Percussion Quintet (w/ vio- 
la). Albany/TROY 602. TT=57:23. 

In a memorial concert we covered back 
in 1995 (see TMC, v3#4, 
pg. 4) at New York's 
Weill Recital Hall, we heard 
four chamber works by this 
composer which we suggest- 
ed displayed “an overwhelm- 
ing need to be uncompromis- 
ing at all costs,” and that 
together with his “flashes 
of beauty” betrayed a man 
with “a tough exterior and 
an inner sensitivity.” This 
new posthumous CD does not 
change that view at all. On 
it, a pair of orchestral works, 
another for solo piano and 
a fourth for the unusual en- 
semble of solo viola with per- 
cussion quartet, all convince 
that Irwin Bazelon did not 
stand on ceremony and that 
this personality also stamps his writing, which 
we became familiar with in his book, Knowing 
the Score. 

That book, relating to a subject he knew 
well—the plight of the composer for film 
—impresses the reader with his knowl- 
edge of and personal involvement with that 
music. Bazelon wrote many scores for film, but 
his concert music allowed him to express his 
inner self much more freely, perhaps. Take the 
musical opus mentioned above, Concatena- 
tions, which word my Oxford American defines 
as sequence(s) or combinations. Fortunately, 
I also own a Webster’ New Collegiate, which 
provides a second definition: the uniting of 
a chain of events into a single meaning. The 
availability of more than one lexicographic 
source is common among crossword construc- 
tors and, to this constructor and critic, it fu- 
els my continued distrust of the Oxford. For I 
believe that ‘Bud’ Bazelon had the second defi- 
nition in mind. His music is in no way la-di-da, 
but firmly argumentative, as is his writing. To 
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this critic, it appears that his design reflects 
his own outlook. The percussive passages 
appear to be reporting the uncontrollable 
happenings in the world around us vis-a-vis 
the lyrical viola trying to make some sense of 
it all. Maybe one can appreciate this notion in 
a purely abstract sort of way, but we challenge 
anybody to listen further to his comments and 
Bazelon’s music, and disagree. 

Now the two orchestral works may be dif- 
ferent in structure, but there are distinct ele- 
ments in both that are tied 
to the composer's style. Junc- 
tures is just that—a piece 
about events coming to- 
gether and then pulling apart 
(composer's description). The 
main segments are driven by 
shifting meter and contrast- 
ing dynamics. The soprano’s 
contemplative melody at the 
very end has an effect similar 
to that of the viola in Con- 
catenations. The difference 
is the soprano gets the last 
word, but she projects an ac- 
ceptance of the world still as 
a place of peace and order. 

The earlier composed Spir- 
its hints at the composer's 
rebellious younger attitude. 
Written in 1976, the music is 
tough and rocky like a ride in a Humvee. Putting 
it and Junctures together in one package would 
seem to indicate that Bazelon was fully accept- 
ing the spirit of the times as serious and even 
dangerous. 

Sunday Silence for solo piano is the lat- 
est work on the disc, having been written in 
1989 and premiered by Alan Mandel in 1990. 
The title is the name of the 1989 Kentucky 
Derby winner (the composer was a big rac- 
ing fan) but to the uninitiated may carry no 
such sonic suggestion. The work is made up of 
strong chords separated by contrasting colors 
and tempi which accelerate as the piece pro- 
gresses. At the end the pianist plunks notes 
on the soundboard and, perhaps, this is his 
idea of a whinny, as opposed to, Say, Leroy 
Anderson's outright brazen imitation on the 
trumpet. Well, even the most disciplined of 
artists may be allowed to produce a nice post- 
card on occasion, and why should Bud Bazelon 
be any exception. 

Well, we feel there are signs in his later 


work that he was mellowing and that he was 
finding elements of beauty in unlikely places. 
Not surprising, as composers do have a ten- 
dency to look back and recall pleasant or thrill- 
ing things in their lives, whether it be their 
first horse race, that first encounter with the 
woman in their life, a great sermon at church 
or a grand holiday parade. Bud Bazelon was 
not a simple man, but surely certain traits 
stand out and, at the risk of repetition, we 
will paint him as a composer with a hard core 
expression of beliefs. 


What He Brings 
to the Table 
by Dr. Helmut Christoferus Calabrese ©2004 

‘Music for Voices: Allen Brings. Allen 
Brings: 5 choral works and 2 piano/vocal 
works. CAPSTONE CPS-8731 

This recording features various ensembles, 
orchestras, and the soprano Mara Bonde 
accompanied by the composer himself on the 
piano. 

The CD is a very good anthology of the vocal 
compositions of Allen Brings. The Three Holy 
Sonnets (1988) for chorus and orchestra, The 
Lament of Rachel (1997) for chamber choir & 
piano, four-hands, and Three Holy Sonnets and 
From Psalterium Davidicum (1994) for chorus 
& orchestra all manifest a polyphonic texture 
for the voices and the instruments. These 
compositions are dramatic in their use of 
dynamics, contrasting textures, and dissonant 
harmonic language. 

The other recordings, A Herrick Suite (1977) 
for chorus & piano, Three Songs of Blake & 
Donne for soprano & piano, and Mountain 
Song (1992) for soprano & piano contain 
beautiful melodies that fit the content of the 
words most eloquently. These works manifest a 
more consonant harmonic language. The piano 
accompaniments are rich in counterpoint and 
create a thematic unity through variation. 

The quality and the performance of the 
recording are excellent! 


The Firm and the Ephemeral: 
New Music From Mexico 
by John de Clef Pifieiro©2004 
“Agua y Piedra—(Water and Stone: Re- 
cent Music from Mexico)”: Lilia Vazquez 
Kuntze: Estudio #1 (2001) © Georgina 
Derbez Roque: Cuatro Piezas en Seis Soni- 
dos (1993) © Ramón Montes de Oca Téllez: 
Dos Estampas (1993) © Horacio Uribe Du- 
arte: Preludio y Toccata (2001) © Federico 
Ibarra Groth: Sonata No. 3 “Madre Juana” 
(1988) © Marcela Rodriguez: Como El Agua 
en el Agua (1985) © Arturo Marquez: Dias 
de Mar y Rio (1997). Ana Cervantes, piano. 
PRODISC SDL00147 (72:46) 
In this collection of solo piano works by 
seven present-day Mexican composers, new 
music champion Ana Cervantes presents us 
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with a fascinating sampling of contemporary 
musical thought from the other side of the Rio 
Grande. Taking our cue from the title of this 
new CD, which was made possible through the 
joint financial support of the National Fund 
for Culture and the Arts of México (Conaculta- 
Fonca) and the Institute of Culture of the State 
of Guanajuato, we might correctly surmise that 
the distinct characteristics of water and stone 
are in some way a clue to the contrasting 
musical offerings on this fine CD. Indeed, 
these tastefully programmed works provide a 
quite satisfying alternation between the firm 
and the ephemeral in musical expression. 
Beginning with Lilia Vazquez Kuntze’s 
Estudio #1, one of the three works by women 
composers on this CD, Ms. Cervantes executes 
a series of challenging repeated rhythmic pat- 
terns as she progresses through a refreshing 
variety of chord changes. A Webern-like angu- 
larity and spareness is reflected in Georgina 
Derbez Roque’s Cuatro Piezas, a set of four 
short pieces. The latter two pieces, especial- 
ly, are at times imbued with a more ponder- 
ous and dark spacious quality that seems to 
require a deft sense of timing, amply possessed 
by Ms. Cervantes, to hold together the long 
attenuated notes and preserve their mood. 
In Ramon Montes de Oca Téllez’s Dos Estam- 
pas (subtitled Two Scenes), a Scriabinesque 
delicacy of line introduces and suffuses each 
of these two substantial essays of surpass- 
ing abstract beauty, the first entitled Vestiges 
of Shadows (in translation), and the second 
Toward the Mist. In the Preludio y Toccata by 
Horacio Uribe Duarte, a rhythmic pattern of 
repeated notes, having a twilight-zone ethere- 
alness, introduces and pervades throughout the 
prelude. About a third of the way into the re- 
cording of the extraordinarily and rhythmically 
challenging Toccata, the sound recordist or the 
piano, or a combination of both, managed to 
introduce into the track the thumping sound 
of the pedaling. But the listener can overlook 
this, given Ms. Cervantes’s most effective per- 
formance of the piece. Whether or not one 
believes that any composer in any generation 
is entitled to redefine the shape and tenor of 
any earlier musical form to meet his own stan- 
dards and imagination, this is what the lis- 
tener should expect, beginning with the first 
Lento movement of Federico Ibarra Groth’s So- 
nata No. 3 “Madre Juana,” so named because 
the composer utilizes material from his opera 
by the same name. Noticeably, but to good 
effect, the second Lento movement reflects the 
unmistakable coloristic influence of Debussy. 
In the closing Allegro movement, there is an 
uncharacteristic frenetic and dramatic declam- 
atory quality with a brusque stentonan ending 
that will certainly upend anyone's comfortable 
notion of what an allegro “should” sound like. 
Mimicking in sound its very title, Marcela 
Rodriguez's Como El Agua en el Agua (Like Water 
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in Water), very effectively conjures and engag- 
ingly sustains the image of raindrops falling on 
a still body of water. In a fitting flowing finale 
to the CD’s aquatic co-theme, Arturo Marquez’s 
Dias de Mar y Rio concludes with a stylistically 
impressionistic, romantic and rhapsodic work 
of effusive lyricism and traditionalist danza- 
like rhythms and themes. 

Admittedly, the composers on this CD are 
“new” to this reviewer, but given the quality 
of their work, they shouldn't be. So, correcting 
this seems to be a laudable major objective of 
this recording project for Ms. Cervantes and 
her sponsors. And, on the whole, Ms. Cervantes 
has successfully presented a subtle and sensi- 
tively performed compilation of sensuous and 
abstract new works that are delightful, surpris- 
ing and rich in their formal and rhythmic vari- 
ety, and that impressively showcase her tech- 
nical virtuosity and interpretative prowess. 


A Convincing Singer 

by Dr. Helmut Christoferus Calabrese ©2004 

‘Chanteuse, with soprano Jacqueline 
Humbert. Songs by J. Humbert, Sam Ash- 
ley, David Rosenboom, Joan La Barbara, 
Robert Ashley, George Manupelli, James 
Tenny, Larry Polansky, Gustavo Matamoros, 
& Katrina Krimsky. Lovely Music, Ltd: LCD 
4001 

The Chanteuse CD states “songs of a differ- 
ent sort.” My review is based on the Lovely 


Jacqueline Humbert 


Music, Ltd. recording dated 2004. “Songs of 
a different sort” may be an underestimate. 
Some of the songs are not really song forms. 
Mosquitolove by Sam Ashley is filled with 
cricket sounds and other terrestrial creatures, 
including dripping water and the smooth voice 
recanting lyrics that state, “I....... was in 
paradise with cannibals...Dreaming is roaming 
through space and time.” Jacqueline Humbert 
is very convincing; she incorporates the poem 
and becomes one with ephemeral acoustic en- 
vironment. Attunement by David Rosenboom 


has an electronic sound accompaniment to the 
narration, “Socializing with the rocks,” which 
becomes more processed as time elapses. Via 
Dolonta, street of sorrows, street of sighs by 
Joan La Barbara takes its title appropriately 
with a “soundscape” of sighs, murmurs, and 
humming in a polyphony of human wordless 
expressions. Don’t Get Your Hopes Up by Rob- 
ert Ashley, included in his opera Dust, is a 
parody of what people find ordinary; it uses 
electronic detuned sounds. Short Subject by 
George Manupelli begins with sounds of doors 
opening and a truck pulling away. A hilarious 
melody begins, “I love you, I miss you, I need 
you, Written from another (wo)man’s bed[!]” 
Profile by Jacqueline Humbert is an interview 
between psychologist and neurotic patient; 
Ms. Humbert overdubs both characters. She 
is humorous, evocative, and very convincing. 
Listen by James Tenny has lyrics that describe 
man’s devastation of the environment and the 
human race; the music is a piano plucking 
away in ostinato fashion. A Pregnant Pause 
by Larry Polansky is reminiscent of a Gyorgy 
Ligeti score until it cadences in a parody of 
harmony. Peace Piece by Gustavo Matamoros 
is a processed voice with an electronic high- 
pitch sound accompanying the narrator. Empty 
Words by Robert Ashley is a time-warp music 
that gets acoustically closer over the crackling 
sound of a fire using a tuneful melody on ma- 
rimba; the composition is a time shifting expe- 
rience on multi-levels. Grace by Katrina Krim- 
sky is lovely, poetic, and electronic; the voice 
smoothly romances the lyrics, “Leave the past 
and that ol’place, Layered with years of tonal 
lace.” The electronic music does this: it lay- 
ers the tonal lace. Adieu by J. Humbert and D. 
Rosenboom is the sound of a narrator with rain 
falling in the background and echoing sounds 
of organs and electronics. Oasis in the Air by 
J. Humbert and D. Rosenboom is interesting in 
its juxtaposition of electronic sounds, vocals, 
percussion, and time shifting melodies. There 
is quite an assortment of styles in this col- 
lection; it is a collage of our electronic music 
heritage juxtaposed with simple melody pro- 
cessed by a randomness that is a metaphor of 
our contemporary lives. 


Recentkeleases 


[This list cites CD’s by NMC subscribers, 
associates, advertisers (subject's surname 
in upper case; instrument indicated if per- 
former: labels advertising in NMC in bold). 
Occasionally, a CD is re-listed if we recognize 
a new “NMC-er” in it not previously cited. 
Album titles/series names are single-quot- 
ed, underlined (and italicized if also the ti- 
tle of a selection). “Others”=other compos- 
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ers; “more”=more of same composer; + 
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for each unnamed work; “Pfmd”=Performed 
by...; “other pfmrs”=other performers. 
Subt=subtitled. ] 


AUERBACH-BROWN, Christopher: ‘Compen- 
dium’ DEMO. 

BAKSA, Robert: 6 songs; Wm. BOLCOM: Bus- 
tle in a House; 12 others, on ‘Emily Dickinson 
Songs. J. Andrews (sopr). Capstone CPS-8720 

BRINGS, Allen: The Lament of Rachel; 5 
more on “Music for Voices’ Harold Rosenbaum, 
cond & others. Capstone CPS-8731. 

CHEN Yi: Golden Flute; Katherine HOOVER: 
Medieval Suite; +Corigliano. A. Still (flute). 


continued from page 17 


But he can also “reinvent” those old spiritu- 
als; the opening part carries both the feel- 
ing of weariness and having gotten around, 
i.e., plenty of contour. The final movement 
is long—nearly half the length of the whole 
work—but it zips by in no time, as the ideas 
seem to come from all sources and yet retain 
an essential ebullience and love of life. 

In short, a great way to end any music 
festival. 


from 


Peter Kroll: 

In October, Heidi Grant Murphy joined Maa- 
zel/NYP to give the world premiere of Augusta 
Read Thomas’ Gathering Paradise, her set- 


Anderson, William: Sometimes, 12 
*Ashley, Robert: Don't Get Your Hopes Up, 22 
*Ashley, Robert: Empty Words, 22 
*Ashley, Sam: Mosquitolove, 22 
Auerbach-Brown, Christopher: String Quartet, 13 
*Bazelon, Irwin: Junctures; Concatenations ++, 21 
Beerman, Burton: Voices, 16 
Bell, Elizabeth: Spectra, 14 
Beyer, Tom: RE, 12 
*Brings, Allen: Choral works; piano-vocal works, 21 
Brooks, Richard: Shakespearean Sketches, 16 
Carl, Robert: Excavating the Perfect Farewell, 15 
Chanler, Theodore: Five Songs, 12 
Cipullo, Tom: Going; The Pocket Book; Touch Me +, 11 
Coates, Gloria: ... Lincoln’s Cooper Union Address, 17 
Cone, Edward T.: New Weather, 12 
Conti, Louis F.: Reflections from Mirror of Time, 10 
Cowell, Henry: Gravely and Vigorously +12, pgs. 14-15 
Cowell, Henry: String Quartet #3, “Mosaic,” 13 
*Duarte, Horacio Uribe: 
Preludio y Toccata Federico, 21 
Eaton, John: Fantasy Romance, 12 
Eaton, John: Lettere, 14 
Eaton, John: String Quartet #1, page 13 
‘dwards, Clint: Requiem, 11 
‘hier, Scott: Dave the Guesser; December +, 11 
gene Viola: String Quartet #2 (Mvts. 3&4), pg. 13 
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New Zealand Sym. KIC-CD-7-66 

COMPARONE, Elaine (harpsichord). ‘Harpsi- 
chord Alive: New York City Music’ 8 works by 
8 composers. The Queen’s Chamber Band. Cap- 
stone CPS-8733. 

EWAZEN, Eric: Sonata (1995). J. Holt, tpt. 
Crystal (D764. 

HARRISON, Stan: ‘The Ties that Blind’ 
Crossover music? No other info provided. 

HOOVER, Katherine (See Chen Yi) 

HOWE JR., Hubert S.: ++++. On ‘Filtered 
Music. Capstone CPS-8719. 


MARTIN, Henry: ‘Preludes and Fugues, Book 
2. Martin, piano. Bridge 9140 


tings of Dickinson poems. The work followed a 
breathtaking performance by Lang Lang of the 
Tchaikovsky PC 1. The audience was warmed up 
and ready for a new work. However, slowly but 
surely, their interest, and mine, waned until 
the piece received just polite applause. What 
happened? I believe that the constant disso- 
nance and angularity of the music grew tiring 
and irritating. The high tessitura was strident. 
Yes, the orchestral writing was often brilliant 
and colorful. But it could not save a work 
which did not seem to be written to truly com- 
municate the poems, whose words, even with 
subtitles, were difficult to make out. Sadly, an- 
other missed chance for contemporary music 
to meet its audience. 


B.L.C.: 


It was an interesting evening at the Coo- 
per Union on October 21, 2004. Gloria Coates 
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*Montes de Oca Téllez, Ramón: Dos Estampas, 21 
Polansky, Larry: A Pregnant Pause, 22 

Rakowski, David: Persistent Memory, 10 

Read Thomas, Augusta: Aurora, 10 

Read Thomas, Augusta: Gathering Paradise, 17 


ROSENBAUM, Harold (conductor) (See: 
BRINGS) 

ROSENBAUM, Harold (conductor). New York 
Virtuoso Singers. Thea Musgrave: ‘Choral Works’ 
(6). Bridge 9161. 

SHATIN, Judith: Ockeghen 
Review CD. Wendigo Music. 

STAROBIN, David (guitar). Fernando Sor: 
‘Les plus belles pages’ (14 solo guitar works) 
Bridge 9166. 

THURLOW, Deborah (also hornist): Woods; 5 
others, on ‘Patchworks, Music that’s in charge, 
with Turn On the Music. Capstone CPS-8737. 


Vanations. 


ee eed 


flew in from her Munich base just to oversee 
the premiere of her Abraham Lincoln’s Cooper 
Union Address, a cutting in poetry form by her 
that used audience interaction perhaps much 
like the original address there on February 27, 
1860. Using colors and lines to lead the voice 
in interpretation and builds, she got a fine 
reading from Kyle Gann (who speaks as well as 
he writes) and wonderful timing (in applause, 
boos, etc.) from the cooperative audience. The 
concert had works by several Europeans, most 
of them using a green spinet from Bamburg. 
The composers were Stefano Giannotti (Italy), 
Horst Lohse (Bamberg), Heinrich Hartl (Aus- 
tria) and Katherina Rosenberger (U.S.). 


REMINDER!! 


Always check the top line of your address label 
(back page) to see your subscription status. 


Retzel, Frank: 3 songs to poems of Heaney, 12 
Rodriguez, Marcela: Como El Agua en el Agua, 21 
Roque, Georgina Derbez: 4 Piezas en 6 Sonidos, 21 
Rosenboom, David: Attunement, 22 

Ruehr, Elena: Sky Above Clouds, 10 

Sklar, Jesse: Storm, String Qrt w/ Soprano, 13 
Small, Haskell: Twelve Snippets, 10 

Stadelman, Jeffrey: Aerial, 10 

Stambaugh, J. Mark: Five Songs, 12 

Tanenbaum, Elias: Last Letters From Stalingrad, 15 
Tanenbaum, Elias: Roaming Star, 15 

Tenny, James: Listen, 22 

Thomson, Virgil: 3 Portraits for Violin & Piano, 14 
Tillis, Frederick: Spiritual Fantasy #23, 16 

Viola, Eugene: String Quartet #2, 13 

White, Barbara: When the Smoke Clears, 10 
Zallman, Arlene: Variations on a Villanella..., 12 
Ziporyn, Evan: War Chant, 10 

Zonn, Paul M.: 3 Folk Songs On Steven Crane, 16-17 
Zur, Menachem: A Note for a Neighbor, 10 


^ All composers whose works are commented on in 
this issue by NMC are listed. 

* Indicates CD review 

+ Indicates unnamed work. Note that titles are 
abbreviated or bridged with ... M 
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[The following appeared in the Spring 2005 issue of 
‘Opera Today,’ the official newsletter of the Center for 
Contemporary Opera] 


MARIO AND THE MAGICIAN 


Richard Marshall—General and Artistic Director 
Eric Salzman, Associate Artistic Director 


MARIO AND THE MAGICIAN with music by Francis Thorne and 
libretto by J.D. McClatchy will be performed on April 29 & 30 at 
The Kaye Playhouse at Hunter College. First seen as a student 
production at Brooklyn College in 1994, this will be the opera’s 
professional premiere. 


Edward Rothstein following the Brooklyn production wrote in The 
New York Times: “The magician in Thomas Mann’s remarkable story 
‘Mario and the Magician’ is an artist who has gone over to the other 
side, an Aschenbach who has not died, but has sold his soul for power 
and knowledge. He can control forces ‘stronger than reason or virtue, 
hypnotize any listener to follow his will. He is also, as Mann implied 
in this 1929 story, a representative of Fascism, able to command the 
dark impulses that lie under the bourgeois life of a small Italian town. 
The music composed by Francis Thorne, and the libretto by J.D. Mc- 
Clatchy, were so intelligent and coherent that the steadily accumu- 
lating evidence of the magician’s abilities left me as uneasy as the 
members of his onstage audience. It is remarkable to come across an 
opera that has such an immediate impact, particularly when based on 
a source as sly and ironic as Mann. Mr. McClatchy’s pungent libretto 
was true to the architecture of the story, but it also had a dramatic 
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‘..a refreshing perspective 
on the history of American 


musical theatre” 
—Amazon.com’s web site 


THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE BROADWAY MUSICAL 
(prepared by publicist Janet Reid) 

Many of today’s Broadway shows, 
from Rent to The Lion King to 
Movin’ Out, have become commer- 
cial hits, but do they have the cul- 
tural importance or the dramatic 
and musical artistry of such en- 
during productions as Oklahoma!, 
Show Boat, or Kiss Me, Kate? 

This is just one of the compel- 
ling questions considered by Mark N. Grant in his provocative and outspo- 
ken new book, The Rise and Fall of the Broadway Musical (Northeastern 
University Press). 

Grant’s book is a panoramic history of the art form from 1866 to 2004 
and is the first to explain how the gradual introduction of the microphone 
and sound design destroyed the dramatic impact of musicals; why the 
change from the foxtrot rhythm to the rock groove made the craft of lyric 
writing obsolete; and why the rise of the choreographer-director paralleled 
the fall of compelling book musicals. 

The Rise and Fall of the Broadway Musical has already won accolades. 


Writes Keith Runyon in the Louisville Courier-Journal, 

“The splashiest Broadway package, which is built around the PBS 
documentary series, isn’t necessarily the most insightful or the best- 
written....Grant, a composer and winner of the ASCAP-Deems Taylor 
Award, is a wonderful writer who offers a true cavalcade of Broadway 
history.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


J.D. McClatchy 


Francis Thorne 


logic and coherence of its won. It did not simplify or drain the story of 
ambiguity; it both condensed the tale and amplified its resonance... 
The score had a queasy energy, beginning with the part of the waiter 
Mario, the magician’s nemesis. Thorne’s score was full of allusions to 
popular dance and innocent song, but its lines also slithered against 
one another, juxtaposing different instrumental and vocal worlds. ” 

The opera will be conducted by Richard Marshall, CCO General and 
Artistic Director, and stage direction will be by Jason Jacobs. Tickets 
at $50, $40 and $30 dollars may be ordered directly from the Center 
at PO Box 258, Island Station, New York, NY 10044. 

Make checks payable to CENTER FOR CONTEMPORARY OPERA. 

Phone: 212-758-2757% E-mail: conopera@mindspring.com 

Web: conopera.org 

The Center is a member of On the Edge, a collaboration of four 

opera companies. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Singer-pianist Michael Feinstein writes, “I thoroughly enjoyed this en- 
tertaining book. Mark N. Grant approaches the subject of Broadway 
with a fascinating and accurate perspective and writes with insight 
and fervor.” 


Eminent theater historian Gerald Bordman comments, “Mark N. Grant's 

analysis of the precipitous decline of contemporary American musi- 
cal theatre is the most thoughtful and compelling of any I have ever 
read.” 


The Rise and Fall of the Broadway Musical is “clearly articulated and 
thoroughly documented...highly recommended” (Library Journal) and 
“lively and readable” (Booklist). 


And Fiddler on the Roof composer Jerry Bock adds, “Most commentary 
on the musical theatre has been surface writing, citing the obvious 
and repetitive to a fault. Mark N. Grant digs much deeper to discover 
a far richer vein.” 


Grant is a composer of music for the 
concert hall and the theater. 

His previous book, Maestros of the 
Pen: A History of Classical Music Criti- 
cism in America (Northeastern: 1998), 
won wide critical acclaim and an 
ASCAP-Deems Taylor Award. 


The book is available at local book- 
stores or online at Amazon.com and 
Powells.com 


The Rise and Fall of 

the Broadway Musical 

Mark N. Grant 

ISBN: 1-55553-623-9 

Northeastern University Press 

Price: $40 cloth © 352 pages, 21 illus- 
trations © notes, bibliography, index 
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Welcome Back! 

It’s encouraging to see so many of our earlier subscribers back with 
us in response to that “brasstacks” letter we sent out very recently. This 
demonstrates just how important it is to keep in touch and let people 
know we are alive and well. We do mean to improve our communications 
with subscribers who may be slow to respond to our TIME-TO- 

RENEW notices. Let's face it; we're all busy. So a little attention-getting 
promotion of our cause can go a long way. 

Please note this: if you haven't heard from us for a while, and you 
wish to see a copy of the latest issue, just ask for one—it’'s free of 
charge. The same for interested readers new to us. To those who are on 
our paid subscriber rolls and therefore in a position to take advantage 
of the publicity benefits we offer them (Bravi to ..., Recent CD Releases, 
Published Scores, Books), we remind you that you should always check 
the top (status) line of your address box on the back page of each issue. 
The self-mailer has now become our standard bulk mailing procedure, 
so all you have to do to keep up to date on your sub status is glance 
at the back page. Words like TIME TO RENEW mean just that. If you get 
your copy in an envelope on which your status appears, it may then 
disappear if you discard the envelope. The chances are good that you are 
a Lifetime Subscriber, but you may have also simply paid for first class 
mail Aena aea aA ae to eiat, 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION POLICY AGREEMENT 

(1) If you think that the status of your subscription is in error, let us know and, 
if you are right, we will reward you with appropriate compensation in the way of 
free back and/or future issues. A letter, phone call or e-mail message will do. (2) 
It is now an accepted fact that e-mail communication is the medium for expedit- 
ing business and organizational matters. In our case, e-mail allows us to speedily 
acknowledge sub orders, renewals and contributions, as well as to discuss subscrip- 
tion payment problems. Your placement on our various e-mail distribution lists 
will assure that you are apprised of announcements of interest to all subscribers, 
including job openings, commissions, and various other news items that could 
prove valuable to you. We must make it quite clear that we no longer guarantee 
the same services, the same accuracy of account info for those who are not on line 
or who simply prefer not to submit their a-addresses. (3) Lifetime subscribers do 
indeed enjoy such status for life. In that status you are not required to pay for con- 
tinued receipt of NMC, but any check you send us will automatically be processed 
as a 100% tax-deductible contribution, unless you specify otherwise. (4) The same 
condition applies to subscribers with more than three issues remaining in their 
subscription terms. To simplify our accounting, we cannot extend subscriptions 
that are due to terminate far in advance of the order date. And we reserve the right 
to treat all remittances as contributions, specifically if they are not earmarked. So 
be sure to check your status line before sending that check. (5) We are not respon- 
sible for non-delivery if you have moved and did not inform us. If you did and we 
messed up, then Policy Item #1 applies. 


Please < consider k submitting sainplas of ) your wring 
to NMC, whatever your age. We are always on the lookout 
for new talent. We firmly believe that the need for new voices is 
especially important when we look back at the history of music 
| criticism in America. Your published work in our vehicle will serve 
_ your career well. 


NMCs BIENNIAL AWARDS 
Are you an Under-30 Music Critic? 
Late last year we presented our biennial New Music Champion award. 
We also honored another promising young new music critic, Mr. Zach- 
ary Lewis. You may be eligible. If you are under 30 years of age at 


the time of the ceremony (most likely the Fall of 2006), then you or | 
| your sponsor, school or employer may submit evidence of outstand- 


ing writing with at least three samples published in a magazine, 
newspaper or newsletter. School papers are acceptable. They should 


be sent to our e-address. Samples will be evaluated by NMC’s Editorial ; 


Board on the basis of clarity of presentation, topicality, language, 


and sagacity. Your chances are best if you have covered contemporary | 


music in your criticism. The winner of this competition receives a 
cash award of $250 and a handsome plaque. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES remain $18 for one year, $28 for 
two, $36 for three. Add $6 per year thereafter. Overseas 
orders require a fee for extra postage. Unbroken subscription 
renewals afford subscribers a bonus issue per sub-year. More 
on the enclosed order form. Remember, you must be a paid 
subscriber to take advantage of the various benefits we 
offer to readers, from announcements of your latest honors 
and achievements to eligibility to compete for our biennial 
New Music Champion award. 


ADVERTISING INFORMATION 
Current advertising rates in our printed edition: 
$195 full page (.5 in. margin) 
$145 back cover (7.75 w 7.5 h) * 
$115 half page (7.5 w X 5.0 h) 
$95 one-third page (5.0 w X 5.0 h) 
$70 quarter page vert. (3.75 w X 5.0 h) 
$70 quarter page horiz. (5.0 w X 3.5 h) 
$55 sixth page (2.4 w X 5.0 h) 
$45 eighth page (2.4 w X 3.8 h) 
$5 per line (classified) 


*The back cover will take up two-thirds of a page, with just enough free space 
for the return address and indicia on our new self-mailer. This ad position is 
without doubt the one that will provide maximum exposure, and the self- 
mailing space will in no way interfere with your message 

ł Involves special requirements. Please inquire 

[We are also offering a special low rate for ads on our web site if they are 
prepared in advance to our banner size specs. Contact us for information J] 

If you have ad copy or artwork for submission, please let us know in ad- 
vance by e-mail or phone. Do not enclose checks in packages containing CDs 
or any other matter, as they may remain unopened for some time; we receive 
many packages. Ads are paid for when they appear in print and you are satis- 
fied with the results (except when n space). 

EONS -oo 


Visit the New Music Connoisseur website at 


www.newmusicon.org 
For more Live Event Reviews, 
CD reviews, 
interviews, 
and more of what you read NMC for. 


Shortly after each issue is published, the web site is updated 
with extended versions of some printed articles and with other 
articles which just could not be accommodated. Currently the web 
site is free and open to the public so that a visitor can see examples 
of the articles published. 

No password or sign-in is required. Tell your friends! 

Shortly we hope to offer the complete content of the printed NMC 
on line. It will be available to subscribers only. If this interests you, 
Bak sign up at our web site to receive announcements. 


Siate c oi ihe Ar Aris Both this publication and its affiliate and conduit, 


Composers Concordance, are supported in part with 
funds from the New York State Council on the Arts. 


New Music Connoisseur and Composers 

Concordance (aka Compcord) are also supported 
with funds from the Virgil Thomson Foundation. 
NMC receives donations from private individuals and 
revenue from subscribers and advertisers. 
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E WORD GRID: 
ELECTRONIC 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


Suggested by the subject of electronic 
interdependence, our theme in this 15x15 grid 
draws from high-tech advanced music. Solve 
the puzzle, first, by finding 38 words from the 
list (ignoring the words in lower case) and cir- 
cling them in the grid. As with puzzles of this 
style, words appear in all sorts of positional 
sequences: across (both forward and reverse); 
up and down; and, diagonally (in any of the 
four directions), the letters often overlapping. 
To make it just a bit more challenging, we have 
listed not 38, but 52 words, so that 14 words 
will not be found in the grid. 

Secondly, when you have found them all, 
look for those letters that have not been 
circled, write them down in the space just be- 
low the grid, on the blank lines, next to the 
word QUOTE. That quote will be the poetic 
conceit Marshall MacLuhan said we would all 
come to envision as a result of electronic in- 
terdependence. Have fun! 

Solution Deadline: May 1, 2005. 


ALGORITHM Alvin LUCIER 
ATTACK Otto LUENING 
BASIC MIDI 

BEAT MODULATOR 
BELL Laboratones MOOG 

Henry BRANT OBERHEIM 

Don BUCHLA OMNI 

Wendy CARLOS ONDES MARTENOT 
CSOUND program OSCILLATOR 
DECAY PATCH 

DIGITAL PHASE SHIFTER 
DRUM machine PINK moise 
ELECTRONICS PORT 

ENVELOPE PRESETS 

FILTERS Baud RATE 
FOURIER Analysis RELEASE 
KEYBOARD RING modulation 
LANSKY SAMPLER 


There were no perfect solvers of our featured diagramless in 
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QUOTE: > 


SAWTOOTH 
SCHOOL 
SEQUENCER 
SINE WAVE 
SQUARE wave 
SYNTHESIZER 
SUSTAIN 
TAPE 
THEREMIN 
TRACKS 
TREMOLO 
TRIANGLE 
USSACHEVSKY 
Edgard VARESE 
VOCODER 
WHITE NOISE 
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DP ON A S E 


the last issue, but Maestro Paul Dunkel came oh so close. The one 
crossword he tripped over was JOLI-JAW. The word JAW for “type 
of harp” brings up an interesting if sometimes unsettling discus- 
sion related to the musical instrument now usually referred to as 
the “jaw harp.” This twangy “mouthpiece” was once universally 
known as the Jew’s harp.” We have done some research and have 
framed a theory as to why it was so called, when in fact the 
origin of the instrument had nothing to do with Jewish history 
nor invention. Because of the lack of space, we have posted this 
article and the Do’s and Don'ts of the Puzzle Page on our web site 
under PUZZLE POINTERS. 
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Jeff James, proprietor of JamesArts, remains the sponsor of this Puzzle Page. 


The above Word Find game is one that many ought to find reasonably solv- 
able. Try your hand and win your choice of CDs from the JamesArts catalog. 
Visit www.jamesarts.com or www.ClassicalCDs.net 
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SEVEN WORLD PREMIERES 
commissioned by OPUS 21 


Richard ADAMS 


Eve BEGLARIAN 


Michael DAUGHERTY 


Opus 21 presents a multi-genre program of contemporary 
works inspired by American popular music, including new 
compositions by Michael Daugherty, one of America's most 
performed classical composers; superstar jazz pianist and Fred HERSCH 
composer Fred Hersch; and Motown Records’ original 
bandleader and legendary member of the Funk Brothers, 


Joe Hunter. 


Joe HUNTER 
E April 29, 2005, 8 PM 


Kerrytown Concert House.......\......Ann Arbor, Michigan 
734 769 2999 


May 3, 2005, 8 PM 
The Knitting Factory........................New York, New York 


212 219 3132 Tom KNIFIC 


May 6-7, 2005, 8 PM 
Wellspring Theater .................+.:.+....Kalamazoo, Michigan 
269 387 2300 


PERFORMERS Daniel Bernard ROUMAIN 


Arcus Foundation 


Renata Artman KNIFIC . violin gay & lesbian fund 


Tim FRONCEK . drum set . tux: 


FOUNDATION 
Tom KNIFIC . bass 


Trent KYNASTON . saxophone michigan council for 
aes rrp ss ADDITIONAL WORKS 
Judy MOONERT . percussion 


Randolph COLEMAN dig.it 


Gregory SECOR . percussion Pfizer, 
Bradley WONG . clarinet Scott McALLISTER Black Dog 


Stephen ZEGREE . piano PNG erts council Frank ZAPPA The Black Page 
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Jorge Liderman 
WAKING DANCES 


* Earplay -Mary Chun, conductor 
sri ; nd-Kuitarcenorchester, Badenu 
BRIDGE)? SH Osterreich, cond 
GENE A TE. : 


BRIDGE 9150 
Jorge Liderman 
Waking Dances 
Swirling Streams 
Open Strings 


a Rakow ski 


Etades. Volume 2 


fram Books EIV wed Y 


Anny Ds 


BRIDGE 9157 
David Rakowski 
Etudes, Volume 2 


from Books I, IV and V 


listoric 
Performances 
sonangosooeaneden 


SONATAS axo IUG 
_ Diane Walsh, piano 


8 1938 & 1953 | 
erre aaia ae tara tga wegen Bd 
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SAMUEL BARBER aaeeea a Makrokosmos 
FRANK MARTIN r Volumes 1 A&H 
SERGEI PROKOFIEV a -o ee 
BELA BARTOK : Otherworldly 
ee - Resonances 
(Juatrn Mani 


2 .* Premiere feces 


BRIDGE 9151 BRIDGE 9155 BRIDGE 9156 
Diane Walsh George Crumb Edition Great Performances from 
Sonatas and Preludes Volume Eight the Library of Congress Vol. 19 


Makrokosmos, Vols. I & I Leontyne Price & 
Otherworldly Resonances Samuel Barber in Concert 


y3 Pass 


[Dialogues with 2 Dn. 
[Double Bass 
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Concertina for Harp and 
pe Chamber Orchestra, Op, 45 


an irtemet opera 


= Sextet in © Major, Op. 37 
Six Pieces for Piano, Op. 4i 
American Ssanphoay Orchesirs 


Leun Betan, conductor 
Saru Cutler, harp 


BRIDGE 9158 BRIDGE 9160 BRIDGE 9163 
Mendi + Keith Obadike Erno Dohnanyi Jeremy McCoy & Friends 
The Sour Thunder Orchestral, Chamber Dialogues with Double Bass 
an Internet Opera & Solo Music 
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